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(Concluded from page 342.) 


a possessed. the 
ics: -of illustrating his ser- 
magus yrith scripture. facts, which 

yited in so novel and im- 

ive’ a manrier, as ta secure 

ye attention of all his hearers, 
particularly:.to interest the 
pa His.son, Mr. R. Steven- 
observing . that the. attention 
own ‘children was always 

d by the engaging manner 
myhich their venerable grand- 

felated scripture anecdotes, 

dd to him the idea of writ- 

a little work in that style, 
he thought would be pecu- 
acceptable to pious parents, 
very useful to children. To 
promote in any way the improve- 
ment of the rising generation, was 
4 t incitement to his bene- 
volent xhind, and therefore he 
his lg Por- 

@: Biographica 

. most. distinguished characters 

in the Old Testament ; 
ed to juvenile readers. 

1817, they were published in 

12mo. and contained 
152 short pieces, i in which the most 
characters and eventsof 


estament are described ° 


g and useful manner, 
additionally accept- 
ghle to young persons, by the 
which are pucctid 
r, and which 
Jere pleasing em lish. 
e work. In the closing 
pn: Aco volume, he 


Memoits of 


atmounced, “ that if under the in- 
fluence of the divine blessing, a 
ny ‘public should deign to 
onour this little work with: their 
sanction, and deem. it calculated to 
subserve, the best: interests of the 
rising generation, whose moral.and 
religious improvement the author 
has steadily kept in view; he 
then, be encouraged, if Providence 
permit, to. set theds attention a 
t e portraiture o: e distii 8 
characters recorded in ee New 
Testament.” Mr.. Stevenson was 
now. in his 72d + i and some in- 
dications of a hy na’ 
; for oe 


he had-been pene, ‘thr 

witha comfortable shane of 

yet. it. was owing, under - 
mofe to a prudent cafe, than to 
a naturally robust. and vigorous 
frame. An attack of cold and 
hoarseness in the autumn ame ithe 
and which continued throu 

winter . without being su A 
severe to interrupt his mini: 
labours, ‘was the first gentle. inti- 


’ mation which he received, 


shortly he should put off his taber- 
nacle. Early in the following 
spring, however, it aenumed amore 
serious character, arid hi * 
tomed pulpit labours were sus- 

pended _ four Sabbaths. This 
-affliction led him toexpect a 
dissolution ; “the pins of my tar 


bernacle appear fo be | 
said he, “and T I have pring wd 
anand of bape. thas. fn sich I 
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have recommended to my people ; 
the prayer of the publican is my 
only plea, God be merciful to me 
a sinner !” 

The prevailing desire of his 
mind was, that he might be spared 
for ‘some further usefulness to 
the church, which was, however, 
always regulated by a humble ac- 
quiescence in the pleasure of his 
dlivine Master. “ If,” said he, to a 
friend in the ministry, ‘‘if it were 
the Lord’s will, I should like to 
continue my delightful work, for 
I can truly say, I have never felt 
so much pleasure as when open- 
‘ing the book of life before the 
people s but, if contrary to his 
‘blessed will, I would bow with 
profound submission.” This re- 
quest was granted, and on the 23d 
of April, 1820, he again ascended 
the pulpit, and addressed his 
people twice, in his usual strain of 
affection and piety: referring to 
his illness, he said, “after four 
silent Sabbaths, it is with great 
pleasure I meet you again on this 
side an eternal world ; during this 
time your stewardship might have 
been over, or my pilgrimage ended, 
but instead of this, the Lord in 
_ his mercy is pleased to continue us 

a little longer together: O may it 
be in mercy both to your souls 
and my own !” 

The ancient congregational 
church at Thaxted, Essex, has 
for many years maintained an an- 
nual double lecture on the morn- 
ing of the Whit-Tuesday, which 
is very numerously attended by 
the pastors and people of the 
neighbouring churches. At this 
lecture Mr. Stevenson, in the 
prime of his youth, and the vigour 
of his days, had often been the 
colleague of Davidson, Angus, 
Thorowgood, Wilkens, Case, ve- 
nerated men long since gathered 
to their fathers ; and he was again 
invited by his valued friend the 
pastor of that church to preach on 
the return of this pleasing anni- 
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versary, in 1820. He 

and addressed his hearers from 
Gen. xxxii. 12, “I will surely do 
thee good ;” at the close of the 
sermon, with a faultering voice, 
and eyes filled with tears, he took 
a solemn farewell of his brethren 
and the people, expressing his 
conviction that he should never 
meet them in that place again,” g 
conviction which his enfeebled ap. 
pearance caused his weeping audi- 
tory to think but too well founded. 
But though he was bowing be. 
neath the weight of years, he did 
not lose that literary ardour 
which was characteristic of his 
mind. The reception which the 
public had given to “ The Serip. 
ture Portraits,” led him to prose. 
cute the work with an industry 
and perseverance which would 
have done honour to a youthful 
writer. In June, 1820, the third 
and fourth volumes of this work 
appeared, and’ included the mos 
interesting characters and events 
recorded by the Evangelists. h 
the close of the preface he am 
nounced his intention of pub 
lishing two concluding volumes; 
but in terms which sufficiently in- 
dicate the prevailing presentiment 
of his own mind. “ Concerning 
the future, it behoves the author 
to speak with great caution. But 
should it please the God of his 
mercies to prolong a life which 
has passed its seventy-second year, 
he should feel a very high gratifi- 
cation in giving an additional vo. 
lume or two upon many other in- 
teresting characters ; viz. the four 
Evangelists, several of the-A 
tles, besides many others, whi 
are to be found in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in the subsequent 
Epistles. In the mean time, he 
desires to be like those servants, 
who are in expectation of theit 
Lord’s coming ; humbly 

for the mercy of God unto 

life, through Jesus Christ ‘om 
Lord.” In this posture of waiting 
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yea} late Pastor of the Church at Castle-Hedingham, Essex. 
his Lord’s will, he expresses him- 
gif in the language of a favourite 


4Blest be that hand divine, which gently 
laid 


My heart atrest, beneath this humble shed. 
Ihear the tumult of the distant throng, 
‘As that of seas remote or dying storms ; 
‘And meditate on scenes more silent still. 
Here, likea Shepherd, gazing from his but, 
his reed, or leaning on his staff, 
Feeding his flock on Z10n’s verdant plains, 
He shouts for j joy; ‘Tu’ ETERNAL SHEP- 

HERD REIGNS.’ 

' If Mr. Stevenson had been am- 
bitious of literary distinctions, he 
would have commenced this work 
earlier in life, and would have 
adopted a more elaborate plan; 
but it may be truly said, “ that 
he intended to afferd the benefit 
and pleasure of instruction to that 
Bumerous description of young peo- 

whose limited information 
would leave them incapable of 
flowing him into a more literary 
Much instruction may be 
ived from it, and there is an une 
ess in the style, which it 
isbut justice tocommend. Above 
all, a spirit of ardent piety, and 
of tender solicitude for the best 
interests of the rising generation, 
breathes in every page.” * 
While sitting at breakfast one 
‘morning in July 1820, he suddenly 
fell from his chair in a fit of faint- 
ing, which was the first of many 
attacks which eventually termi- 
his valued life. The languor 
‘which this was succeeded, 


‘caused a second suspension of his 


duties for several weeks, 

when. they were resumed, his 
great debility called for immediate 
Telaxation. He, therefore, under- 
fook.a, journey with his family to 
isit friends in various parts of the 
fountry, and which included a dis- 
tance of between three and four 
red miles. This excursion 

‘Was singularly blessed to him, and 
to his charge with re- 

Bewed health and spirits. On the 


 —— 
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15th of October, he appeared again 
among his people, and in the after- 
noon introduced. his text with the 
following affectionate exordium : 
“ During the time of my absence, 
often did I think of you—often 
did I speak of you—often did I 
pray for you, and often did I long 
again to see you, which led me-to 
the words from which I addressed 
you this morning— for I longed to 
see you, that I might impart unlo 
you some spiritual gift, and have 
fervently prayed in the language 
of my present text, ‘ that when I 
came unto you, I might come in the 
Sulness of the blessing of the Gospel 
of Christ.” 

He was enabled to continue his 
pulpit exertions through another 
winter and the succeeding. spring, 
and though he had suffered several 
attacks of fainting, yet he felt him- 
self sufficiently strong to attend the 
annual meeting of the Essex Auxi- 
liary Missionary Society, held at . 
Coggeshall, July 11, 1821, when 
after an animated, but lengthened 
meeting, he ascended the pulpit 
with a tottering step, to conclude 
the interesting services with prayer. 

His appearance was on this occa- © 
sion peculiarly affecting; his coun- 
tenance, pallid with debility and 
exhaustion, still beamed with de- 
vout affection—his voice weak and 
faultering, still uttered the most 
solemn and devout supplications, 
and when his palsied and trem- 
bling arms were extended in the 
attitude of paternal benediction, 
he reminded the auditory of tlie 
last visit of the venerable John to 
the church at Ephesws, and @ pain- 
ful impression was generally felt, 
that we should indeed, see his face 
no more, On the following morn- 
ing before he arose from his bed, 
he was again attacked with faint- 
ing, from which he shortly reco- 
vered, and instantly exclaimed, 
‘* I have reason to sing of c 
—but it left him in such a state of 
lassitude, that tor many weeks his 
pulse did not exceed 27 op 30 

3E2 
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strokes ina minute. This languid 
circulation produced sensations of 
the most distressing kind, which 
he remarked could not be described 
better than in the words of Dr. 
Young, 
—— ‘‘ ’Tis as the general pulse 

Of life stood still and nature madea pause ; 
An awful pause! prophetic of‘her end.” 


Amidst all the sorrow and anxious 
uncertainty connected with such a 
state of health, he displayed the 
most devout and holy frame :—after 
a very distressing attack of faint- 
ing, which continued for some 
time, he called his little family 
around him, and in the mostsolemn 
and impressive manner, supplicated 
for the removal of his complaint, 
if consistent with the divine will, 
or if otherwise, that he might have 
an entrance administered to him 
abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of his Lord. . He then 
commended his beloved family to 
his God, imploring for them all 
needed consolations. 

One of his medical attendants 

‘discovering, that his active mind 
was still anticipating future . la- 
bours, told him, “ that at his time 
of life, he ought to indulge him- 
self with rest”—when he replied, 
“ Doctor, my greatest indulgence 
would be, to be more actively em- 
‘ployed than ever.” He was, how- 
ever, always anxious to bow to the 
will of his heavenly Father, and 
frequently would he quote the fol- 
lowing beautiful Jines of Milton's, 
in the sonnet on his blindness. 
—— “* God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts ; who 


Bear his mild yoke serve Him 
cy tm tae 


3 8 

Iskingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait,” 

And on another occasion taking 
up the poet’s idea, he said, “I 
consider the Lord has two classes 
of servants—his active and: his 
siaiting servants. So long as he 
saw fit to employ me in his active 


CAveter, 
service, I thought myself greatly 
honoured, Sat onan tt to 
be his blessed will, that [ should 
be his waiting servant, I think 
myself very happy to be waiting 
his re. 

“Tam very thankful,” said he, 
‘that I feel not the least murmur. 
ing thought against the blessed 
God—I know that all is in infinite 
wisdom, faithfulness, and love,” 
His esteemed friend and brother, 
the Rev. J. M. Ray, of Sudbury, 
visited him, and not expecting his 
recovery, said to him, “I hope, 
my dear brother, that you now ex- 
perience the powerful support of 
those consolations, which you have 
so often offered to others in cir. 
cumstances similar to your own.” 
Mr. S. replied, “ Though I am a 
stranger to ecstacies, I thank God, 
that I have a solid hope which 
rests upon Christ, and which both 
sustains and cheers me.” 

Contrary, however, to his: own 
expectations, and those of his 
friends, he again revived, and his 
fondness for his study induced him 
to request that he might be con- 
ducted thither, and when he was 
seated, looking round on his books 
with much feeling, he said, “ many 
a pleasant hour have I spent here 
—many, many a. pleasant hour.” 
As his health became more esta- 
blished, he began to prosecite his 
accustomed studies, and his anii- 
able wife and daughter —_ 
lest while so ethployed he 
be attacked with sudden ‘indispo- 
sition, would often gently open the 
study-door to look at the interest- 
ing invalid, without disturbing 
him, when he was seen with all 
the avidity afid ardour of a young 
man, engaged in those pursuits to 
which his conscience and his taste 


‘alike disposed him. 


* On the 7th of September,” says 
his daughter, “the dear invalid left 
home for the purpose of making @ 
little tour, and so surprising 4 te- 
novation did his health receive 
from the change of air, that he 
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seturned from his excursion great] 
i 5 so that on the 23d he 
— to the great joy of 
his affectionate people. From that 
time, he was enabled for three 
months to discharge his ministerial 
duties again, and on every succeed- 
ing Sabbath he appeared to be 
impressed with an increased sense 
of the important message he had 
to deliver to the people, so that 
his affectionate earnestness caused 
of his friends to say, “ the 
time of his departure is indeed at 
hand ;” and, as if to confirm their 
y presentiment, heannounced 
is intention to preach in succes- 
gion on the fot last things— 
Death — Judgment — Heaven, and 
Hell! He completed this solemn 
and i ive course of sermons 
on the 16th of December, and on 
the following Lord’s-day, the 23d, 
he preached a funeral sermon for 
ana friend, from Job xvi. 22. 
“When a few years are come,” 
&c. when he remarked, “ some 
thay say, when a few years are 
come, then we shall go the way 
whence we shall not return — others 
ow say soin a few months or weeks, 
others, perhaps, in a few days!” 
On the last Lord’s-day in Decem- 
bet 1821, he addressed his people 
in the morning from 1 Peter ii. 7. 
Unto you that believe, he is 
ious.” And in the afternoon, 
preached to the aged from 
Psalm xcii, 14. ‘“ They shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age,” 
&c. In describing the various 
fruits which aged Christians pro- 
duce, he said, “ ‘the last fruit I 
shall mention, is to live in joyful 
expectation of your seuiagebtans 
you will sometimes hear this 
answer ‘when a man is asked his 
age: ‘ Alas! I am on the wrong 
aidevof fifty.’ This may do very 
well for the man who has.no hope 
beyondthe grave ; but they arevery 
istitable words in the mouth of a 
‘teal Christian,—he should rather 
ra am on the right side of 
Ay! Lam almost arrived at the 


end of niy pilgrimage! I am al- 
most to my Father’s house ! 
I see, I see the blessed land! I 
have a sight of the King in his 
beauty! and have a desire to de- 
part, and be with Christ, whieh is 
far better !” 

At the close of this discourse 
he addressed a few words to his 
beloved young friends, and an 
nounced to them his intention to 
preach on the following Tuesday 
morning, January {st, his annual 
sermon to the young; but his 
Master intended for him on_ that 
day higher and more perfect ser- 
vices, and he left the sacred desk 
to enter it no more! On the fol- 
lowing day, he retired to his study 
to prepare the sermon he had pro- 
mised from that appropriate text, 
Proverbs xxiii. 26. ‘‘ My son give 
me thine heart.” And in the even- 
ing, he went to rest in the enjoy- 
ment of as much health as usual. 
On the following morning heawoke 
refreshed by his repose, and pre- 
pared for the labours of the day ; 
but Mrs. Stevenson, who had left 
the bed-room only for a few mo- 
ments, found him, on her return, 
peacefully breathing forth his spirit 
into the hands of Jesus, and almost 
instantly he expired! This solemn 
providence occurred only a few 
hours before he was to ascend the 
pulpit, and many of his juvenile 
auditory had actually assembled in 
the village, expecting to hear the 
Gospel again proclaimed by those 
lips, which were now closed in the 
silence of dissolution. Should any 
of those interesting individuals read 
this memoir, may they listen te 
the last request their beloved pas- 
tor designed to make of them, and 
give their hearts unreservedly to 
the Redeemer. On the 8th of 
January, this venerable elder was 
borne to the tomb amidst his sor- 
rowing brethren and his weeping 
flock. . The solemn. service was 
commenced by the Rev. Samuel 
Newton (now also gathered to 
his fathers) reading the Scriptures 
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and prayer; the Rev. W. B. Cra- 
thern, of Dedham, delivered the 
funeral address; and the Rev. J. 
Jennings concluded the affecting 
duties with prayer. 

- Ih selecting a minister to occupy 
the vacant pulpit on the following 
Sabbath, and to attempt an im- 
provement of the impressive event, 
the attention of Mr. Stevenson's 
family, and of his church, was 
immediately directed to the Rev. 
J. M. Ray, of Sudbury—members 
of the same christian church—stu- 
dents of thesameacademy— pastors 
of large congregations for 47 years 
within a few miles of each other— 
and associates in the same works of 
christian benevolence, they were 
united by a friendship of no ordi- 
nary kind. Mr. Ray complied 
with the request of his friends, 
and preached to the mourning 
congregation from 1 Cor. xv. 54. 
in the morning, and in the after- 
noon from 2 Peter v.4. “ And 


when the chief Shepherd shail ap- 


r, ye shall receive a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away ;” a pas- 
sage which had yielded much con- 
solation to our departed friend. 

Mr. Ray delivered his sermons 
with that deep emotion, which the 
recollections of a friendship of more 
than halfa century were calculated 
to excite, and they were listened 
to by an auditory more numerous 
than was ever known to assemble 
there before, all of whom seemed 
much affected and impressed. 

It is not the design of the writer 
of this memoir to attempt, in clos- 
ing, any thing like a finished por- 
trait of his venerable friend, espe- 
cially as he is permitted to insert a 
striking sketch of his character 
from the able pen of a beloved 
brother; yet he cannot refrain from 
recording a few facts illustrative 
of his parental, ministerial, and so- 
cial character. ‘In the éndearing 
relation of a father,” says his 
daughter, “ his character shone 
with peculiar loveliness. He was 
particularly interested in the cdu- 


CAveusr 
cation of his children, taking upon 


himself the office of preceptor, and’ 


encouraging them to ask for infor. 
mation, and to lay before him 
little difficulties which might occur 
to their minds in the course of 
his instructions. During their 
childhood, it was his frequent cus- 
tom to speak to them, particularly 
on the Sabbath evening, upon the 
great concerns of religion, in a 
manner the most affectionate and 
impressive.” 
his daughters, he said—* My fond. 
est hopes, wishes, and prayers are, 
that you may have an early expe. 
rience of the sweetness of real re. 
ligion. How shall I then think 
myself most amply compensated 
for all the unwearied care and so- 
licitude I have employed in your 
education, and for all my assiduity, 
that your mind may receive the 
most indelible impressions about 
the interesting truths and blessings 
of the Gospel. How much supe- 
rior will be your happiness above 
those poor vain things who are all 
taken up with dress and fashion, 
whose attention is all confined to 
the body and to this world, and 
whose little minds never stretch 
themselves to think of the grand 
concerns of an eternal world !"—~ 
He often remarked, “ I look back 
with peculiar pleasure to the dedi- 
cation of my dear children to the 
Lord in Christian baptism ; and 
can truly say, I never experi 
greater enjoyment than those sea- 
sons afforded.” 

Asa minister, “ he combined the 
dignity of age with the animation of 
a youthful preacher: his discourses 
were delivered with pathos and 
affection, simplicity and earnest- 
ness, which seemed with Jeremiah 
to say, if ye will not hear me, mine 
eyes will weep. The sweet tones 
and cadence of his voice, the pro- 
priety and ease of his action, am 
the benevolent expression of his 
countenance, will never be forgot- 
ten by those who heard him.” 
“ His discourses,” said Mr. Ray, 
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in, affectionate, and truly 

sone The division of his 
jects was easy and natural ; and 
Shey earnest and impressive. 
His strain of preaching was gene- 
imental and practical.” 

In the pastoral relation he was 
iarly exemplary : for the peo- 

ple of his charge he entertained a 
tal affection ; and often would 
jeden, with great emotion, 
how earnestly he longed that they 
ight become his joy and crown 
of rejoicing at the great day of the 
He was peculiarly atten- 

tive to the children of his flock, 
and sought by all that was cheerful 
and affectionate in the parlour to 
secure their attachment, whilst he 
laboured in his catechetical exer- 
tises and in the pulpit to inform 
their understandings and impress 
their hearts. His method of cate- 
chising was formed on the practice 
of former, and certainly in that re- 
sats of better days than ours. He 
voted the Saturday afternoon to 
the service ; when the children and 
young people assembled, and, ac- 
cording to their abilities, repeated 
that portion he had required of them. 
He would then ask short questions, 
in a familiar and affectionate man- 
ner; and then, after a paternal ad- 
dress closed the exercise with prayer. 
Those young persons who could 
repeat the whole of the Assemblies’ 


Catechism, were, on the Lord’s-. 


day aflernoon, gathered around the 
clerk’s desk—where Mr. Stevenson 
offered the first prayer—then he 
would, in the presence of the whole 
congregation, put a question to each 
of the calechumens, which being 
answered, he would examine the 
whole class upon the subject of one 
of the answers, and explain it more 
fully to the congregation, and seek 
particularly to apply it to the con- 
sciences of the young : after which 
he ascended the pulpit, and pro- 
ceeded in the usual services of the 
afternoon. 

Tn his social character ‘he was 
universally beloved. The affec- 


Fs) 
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tions of his heart were not confined 
to that denomination of Christians 
to which he belonged; he loved 
and cultivated an acquaintance 
with good men of different persua~ 
sions, and received from them fre- 
quent proofs of their regard. He 
was the warm friend and zealous 
advocate of those institutions which 
were formed for the pu of 
extending the knowledge of the 
Gospel. He excited his people to 
a liberal collection for the Mis- 
sionary Society in the first year of 
its existence, and he proved its 
steady friend to his dying day. 
He put £50 into the hands of the 
venerable tutor of the Missionary 
Seminary, to educate a missionary 
for one year ; and intended to have 
continued that contribution an- 
nually, but for a change in his cir- 
cumstances which led him to mo- 
derate his liberality. On_ the last 
Sabbath of his life, he exclaimed, 
« T hail the first glimmering rays, 
the early dawn, of that glorious 
day when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall enlighten the whole 
world.”——He was one of the early 
friends of the Bible Society, in the 
county of Essex ; and at the spring 
meeting of the Associated Minis- 
ters, in 1810, he proposed that a 
letter be addressed to the secretaries 
of that noble institution, expressive 
of their earnest desire to co-operate 
with them, by the establishment of 
auxiliaries, in their benevolent ex- 
ertions ; to which a reply was re« 
ceived, that the county of Essex 
was not thought to be prepared to 
come forward on soextensive a scale 
at present, on account of certain 
episcopal influence, which was then 
powerfully employed in the diocese 
of London against the society. 
However, in the following year, 
Mr. Stevenson and his brethren 
saw, with pleasure, the formation 
of those most productive auxiliaries 
which now exist in the county ; 
and felt satisfied, that they were 
ready a year ago to embark in a 
cause which has ever since enjoyed 
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their efficient patronage and power- teonsness. The courteous 


ful support. 

He left, by his last will, £50 to 

each of the above societies, and the 
same sum to five other valuable in- 
stitutions. It was to be expected, 
that the association, of which he 
was so long an ornament, would 
deeply fee] his loss; and at its 
last meeting the effect of that, and 
a more recent privation,* caused a 
depressing gloom to be felt by all 
its members. The following mi- 
nute was entered on its journals, 
with the approbation of all pre- 
sent :—“ This association records, 
with feelings of pain and grief, the 
loss it sustained on the Ist of 
January, 1822, by the sudden re- 
moval of the Rev. R. Stevenson, 
who had been for twenty-three 
years its highly respected secre- 
tary: the soundness of his judg- 
ment, the kindness of his on 
and the fervent spirit of piety 
which animated his breast, and 
constantly discovered itself in his 
conversation, will cause him to be 
remembered with emotions of re- 
spect and affection by those who 
knew him, as long as recollection 
remains ; and will assuredly make 
his name to be handed down as 
that of one of the excellent of the 
earth, to the succeeding genera- 
tion.” 
The public sermon delivered 
before the Associated Ministers by 
the Rev. A. Wells, of Coggeshall, 
at Colchester, on that occasion, 
gave him a favourable opportunity 
of referring to the character of the 
deceased, which he sketched in the 
following just and appropriate 
manner : 

— “ Of the late Rev. Robert 


Stevenson, so long the father of + 


this association, and its efficient 
officer, I need but mention, that 
his grey hairs formed his last claim 
upon our veneration ; though they 
too, were to him a crown of glory, 
being found in the way of rig 

* The death of the Rey. S. Newton, 
of Witham. 





of his manners, and the warm ~ 
fection of his heart as a man ; his 
eminent piety, and consistent ho 
liness as a Christian; his ’ 
faithful, and zealous labours asa 
minister ; his high and honourable 
character, which commanded uni. 
versal respect—form an assemblage 
of excellencies,, which we all with 
joy remember he possessed, but 
with sorrow reflect that we have 
lost. He was a man whom we 
could not regard with a mere cold 
esteem, but with a warm affection: 
he was beloved wherever he was 
known: every one had a place in 
his heart, and he had a place in 
every one’s heart. He made it 
apparent that he loved us all; and 
so made it impossible for us to 
withhold our affection from him, 
His loss is a loss which touches our 
hearts: we do not merely lament 
it on public grounds, but every 
one feels that he has besides a pri. 
vate cause of grief. On occasions 
like the present, he diffused kind- 
ness and benignity all around him; 
and he did not more advance the 
cause of God in public, than he 
coutributed tothe cheerful pious 
pleasures of the more private cir. 
cle. © His name will long live 
améng us; and in coming years, 
those, who in youth had the ho- 
nour of his acquaintance, will, in 
their more advanced years, men- 
tion him to the rising generation of 
their brethren, as one of the wor- 
thies who adorned the county in 
their early days, and to whom 
they then looked up with a vene- 
ration, which time will not have 
the: power to erase or weaken.” 


A list of Mr. Stevenson's Publi- 
cations. 

1. The Principles of the Revolu- 
tion asserted and vindicated, and 
its advantages stated, a sermon 

hed at Hedingham, Sth of 

ovember, 1788. 

2. Victory over Death, a seymon 
preached at Sudbury, April 4th, 
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1790, on the ‘death of Mrs, E. 


3. An Introductory Discourse at 
the Ordination of the Rev. C. 
Dewhirst; at Bury St. Edmunds. 
4. The Living Temple, a sermon 
preached at Halsted, Essex, May 
10, 1791, on the death of the 
Rev. J. Field. ; ; 
5. Village Preaching considered 
forced, ed at Dunmow, 
23rd of April, 1799. 
6, An Address delivered to the 
Rev. T. Craig, at his ordination, 
Oct. 12, 1802. 
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7. The Power of -Divine Grace, 
exemplified in the insufficiency of 
the dispensers of the Gospel, a ser- 
mon preached at the Gravel-pit 
Meeting-house, Hackney, June 
30, 1813, before the constituents 
of Homerton Academy. 

8. The Scripture Portraits, in 
four volumes, duodecimo. 

9. The Christian Sabbath, with 
hints for its better observance, 


18mo, 
J. B. 
Finehing field, 
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ON_SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS. 


Mav, in a state of nature, is alien- 
ated from God; and nothing 
short of a Divine power can effect 
a thorough change of mind, and 
* those dispositions and 

its, which at once form the 
Christian character, and fit us for 
a state of pure and perpetual hap- 
piness in the world to come. In- 
struction and discipline may give 
enlargement to the understanding, 
and lay restraints upon the violence 
 pmect passion, but the energy 

sov is necessary to 


cerned, To one who has never 
felt the quickening impulse of Di- 
vine grace, the G is a dark 
mystery. Nor do I speak merely 
of the gross profligate : the man of 
decent moral habits, who shuns 
with disgust the debasing excesses 
of vice, and cherishes a refined 
sense of propriety in his social in- 
tercourse, and a lively relish for 
the sweets of domestic privacy and 
friendship, may neither see the na- 
ture, nor feel the importance, of 
evangelical truth. Even from the 
man of enlarged capacity, while he 
can trace connection of ar- 

nts, admire the beauty of 

iptions, or the fitness of moral 
precepts contained in the Bible, 
the characteristic principles. of 
Christianity may still idden. 
There is here a region of light and 
liberty, into which the natural 
man, however gifted and trained, 
never enters. But when the veil 
is removed from the heart, the de- 
sign and excellency of the Gospel 
are perceived, acknowledged, and 
felt; the moral attributes of Deity, 
manifested in the and work 


of Christ, attract he soul as with a 


werful inspiring senti- 
Hon and feelings, which shrink 
from the contact of pollution, and 
rise above the allurements of vanity 
3 
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To be spiritually minded, is to 
have an habitual taste and relish 
for the sublime exercises of devo- 
tion. Men of the world_may go 
through the services of religion as 

, @kind of task-work, from which 
they are eager to escape ; and the 
sentiment of the heart, if put into 
language, would be, “‘ What is the 
Almighty, that we should serve 
him ; and what profit shall we have 
if we pray unto him?” But he 
who has been nerated, aspires 
to an intimate fellowship with the 


Father and with his Son Jesus. 


Christ. Since new principles were 
planted, and: new. desires kindled 
within him, new associations are 
formed, and new pleasures pursued 
by him. He not only tastes the 
good word of God, but digests it, 
meditates upon it, and extracts 
from it a sweetness which cheers 
without cloying the inner man. 
Fired with the love of Christ, and 
filled with the Spirit of adoption, 


he is drawn to the throne of grace, 


to hold communion with Him 
whom he delights to address with 
reverence and filial confidence, as 
Abba Father. After being vexed 
and harassed by the cares and se- 
cular engagements of the world, 
he returns to devotion as to his 
own element, breathing out his 
desires to God, and triumphing in 
the righteousness and grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

To be spiritually mmded, is to 
have a deep and permanent sense 
of the value, greatness, and glo 
of eternal realities. The world is 
the resting-place and home of a 
carnal man; and it is no wonder 
that things seen and sensible should 
form his portion. Spirituality of 
mind disposes us to quit the beg- 

ly elements of time and sense, 

‘or the blessed joys of heaven. 

How little and mean are the hard- 
earned and uncertain riches, the 
vain and glittering distinctions, the 
low and unsatisfyin mo roe of 
earth, compared vith treasures, 
honours, and delights, which are 

2 


CAvausr, 
at God's righthand! Faith gains 
as from Pisgah’s height, a view of 
the promised land, and the city 
which hath foundations, whos 
builder and maker is God. It is 
‘impossible to form a true estimate 
of this world, without tarning our 
eyes steadily and intently on the 
world to come. As our 

joys appear dull and defective, so 
our present afflictions seem light 
and momentary, “ while we look 
not at the things which are seen, 
but the things which are not seen; 
for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal,” 

Spiritual mindedness consists 
not in the exercise of intellect, or 
the enthusiastic excursionsof fancy, 
Men may study the theory of 
Christianity, without experiencing 
its power ; or may feel some emo- 
tions of hope and joy, without 
understanding its truths. The 
spiritually minded are under the 
habitual influence of gospel prin- 
ciples, penetrated with love to 
God, and desiring -to be formed 
after his image. Happy! thrice 
happy is the soul, that leaves the 
dreggy and impure pleasures, the 
dry and insipid husks of the 
world, to drink the pure water of 
life, and feed upon the hidden ce- 
lestial manna ! 

“ Our advancement in the chris- 
tian life ought not, however, to be 
measured solely by the rise or fall 
of sensible emotions, which are 


frequently more lively and vigour- 
sy wear the first inipreeliod at 
religious truth, than in a more 
confirmed and settled state of grace. 
But where there is a more habitual 
and determined undervaluing of 
present things, a growing CoD 
tempt of the world and all that 
composes this uncertain and fug 
tive state, a more abiding bore 

the i tness Che 
cellency of spiritual and eter 
objects, and a more composed and 
unvarying satisfaction in the com 
templation of them, with an it 
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1892.7) 
crease of meekness, mercy, cha- 
rity, and the fruits of righteous- 
ness, there can exist no reasonable 
doubt of the growth of spiritual 
mindedness.” The Christian has 
need of great watchfulness and con- 
tinual prayer. Let him be inti- 
mately conversant with the Holy 
Scriptures, and avail himself of 
every help, by which his progress 
in the divine life may be promoted. 
And here I cannot but recommend 
a valuable treatise by Dr. Owen, 
entitled, The Grace and Duty of 
being Spiritually minded. “It 
was originally the subject of his 
private meditations,” says his sen- 
sible biographer, ‘ during a time 
in which he was entirely unfitted 
for doing any thing for the edifi- 
cation of others, and little expect- 
ing he should be able to do more 
in this world. Scriptural spiri- 
tuality, will enable to bear the 
spplexities and the pressure of 
, and to resist the elations 
and other unholy tendencies of 
prosperity and honour. This 
state of mind, which is the op- 
posite of earthliness, as well as of 
carnality ; which is the result of 
the peculiar and habitual influence 
of the spirit of Christ ; which con- 
sists in the constant exercise of 
faith on the divine testimony, of 
hope in the certain promises of the 
and of delightful fellow- 
ship with the Father and with his 
dear-Son, is admirably described 
by Owen. This is the life which 
every Christian is called to culti- 
vate, and without which no name 
or profession is of any importance, 
‘Its operations may be manifested, 
and its felicities enjoyed in a pa- 
lace or in a cottage. It ‘is the 
name which only he who receives 
it knows, the water of life, which 
proceedeth from the throne of God 
— Lamb, rsp he who 
\ never thi again for 
worldly or sensual happiness. It 
is, in. a word, that immortal exist- 
(mee, which is begun on earth, and 
Perfected in heaven.” 
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Nothing is indeed more com- 
mon, than to hear Christians com- 
plain of the unfixedness and levity 
of their minds, and the coldness 
and stupidity of their hearts, in 
reading, hearing, meditation, and 
prayer. Allowing the fact, that 
remaining depravity is the radical 
cause of all this, are there not 
many subordinate causes which 
operate to produce such effects? 
Perhaps they may be traced to 
some questionable self-indulgence, 
to a laxity of discipline, to a love of 
mixed company, or to an eager en- 
tering into competitions of worldly 
business. In such cases, it is vain 
to expect that a passing hint of 
christian counsel in private, or 
some new explication of doctrine 
in public, can suddenly charm 
away an evil, which has been long 
accumulating. A humble, holy, 
and heavenly frame of mind, can 
only be recovered by self-denial, 
by vigilance, and by devotion. It 
is by looking to Jesus with an eye 
of faith, by praying in the Holy 
Ghost, by waiting at the Divine 
mercy-seat, that we must regain 
that calm serenity and sacred ar- 
dour, which filled and animated 
us in our happiest and best hours. 
Let then the languishing Chris- 
tian, instead of making useless 
complaints, take the same course 
as the Psalmist and cry, “ Create 
in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a right spirit within me. 
Restore unto me the joy of th 
salvation; and uphold me wii 
thy free-spirit.” J.T, B. 





NATURE AND ART. 
Irisstrange, butitis not less strange 
than true, that the mind, the in- 
tellectual part of man, is more 
strongly excited by the sight of 
the works of art, than by expatia- 
ting amid the beauty and magni- 
ye of nature. When be = 
template the lofty inventions 
painter, the sculptor, the architect, 
we think far less of the materials 
out of which they are wrought, 
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or the tools by which were 
constru realized, than of the 
fancy which devised them, and the 
mental sway which controlled and 
guided the muscular and mechani- 
cal powers by which they have 
been before us in all their 
glory and grandeur. We take a 
flight beyond the living canvas, the 
breathing statue, the awe-imspiring 
dome, we look onward to the man, 
the intellectual, the enchanter who 
has spell-bound our faculties by 
the magic of his genius, and we 
hail with intensest admiration the 
immortal memories of Phidias, 
Agesander, Raffaelle, Angelo, and 
Wren. 

But we wander amid the sublime 
and beautiful of nature with utter 
listlessness of mind ; we oe pe 

igently through scenes of bright- 
nee ol with which ee 
glories of the A is or the Fo- 
rum are tame insipid. The 
harebell from which we brush the 
dew, the “green colonnade” be- 
neath whose playful foli we 
take.our noon-tide walk, with all 
the countless varieties of grace and 
eharm which every where surround 
us, fail in their impressive appeal 
te our understandings! We tram- 
ple on the rich tapestry of the field ; 
we saunter beneath the waving 
canopy of the grove; we move 
along below the mighty arch of 
heaven, giorieus with the “ fount 
of light” or “ fretted with golden 
stars ;” and all this beauty, all this 
boundless wealth and splendour, 
can obtain nothing from us beyond 
a cold and easual compliment; or 
at most, a transient and undefined 
emotion of wonder and admiration. 

And yet here is art—exquisite, 
unrivalled, inimitable art. Here 
is that which should awaken asto- 
nishment, indeed, and admiration, 

and fervent gratitude, as well as 
deeply. and permanently impress 
all our best feelings; but whieh 
should also habitually exercise our 
minds, our reasoning and discri- 
minative faculties, lead us onward 
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P CAvevsy, 
and upward, and fix our thought 
and eeditations on the Suprem 
Intellect which planned and made, 
and set in motion, and keeps i 
order, this stupendous frame. 

It is admitted that in the work 
of human hands, there is some 
thing which more immediately re. 
minds us of the intervention of mind, 


. Weare in possession of their history; 


we know the processes of prepara 
tion and construction ; the sketch, 
the model, the projection, lie be 
fore us. There is the actual trace 
of the crayon or the brush—there 
the master-stroke of the chisd 
which gave expression to feature 
or energy to attitude—and ther 
are the pullies and levers which 
moved and raised the enormous 
masses that commemorate a ne 
tion’s gratitude or pride. It is 
admitted, too, that the immediate 
works of God are completely above 
our comprehension, baffling out 
researches into the motives and 
operations which gave them sub 
stance and form, or the laws by 
which the Great Artificer is pleased 
to adjust the balance and the move- 
ments of creation. When science 
has burnt out its midnight lamp— 
when it has exhausted the great 
vigil of existence—after all its dis- 
coveries and speculations, it stops 
short at circumstances; and the 
farthest stretch of man’s power and 
perseverance brings him only to 


the humbling yet elevating recog-. 


nition,—what hath God hi! 
When the anatomist has traced out 
the fine network of the human 
frame ; when he has passed his 
knife along its fimest fibres, and 
called onus to inspect and to admire 
the complete systems, arterial, ve- 
nous, lymphatic, which, by means 
of injection or immersion, he has 
preserved in all their intricate Ta 
mifications ; and when he has de- 
monstrated to us the ducts and 
channels and floodgates 
which the tide of life i , 
fluctuates, and the modes by 
nutriment is separated and pastel 
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‘igh its’ various conduits to the 
‘portions of the body— 
fat is he advanced towards 
thesolution of the grand problem 
of mimal existence? And when 
he has traced out his muscular 
machinery, and given names to the 
different modes by which it is 
in motion—what progress has 
made in explaining the princi- 
of voluntary. action, or in 
cho the-connection or the 
distinction between volition, sen- 
ation, and exertion? He has given 
fumes, and ascertained pheno- 
wena, and he has done nothing 
more. When the chemist has set 
his fires and solvents to work, 
and triumphed over the stubborn 
masses which resisted his analysis ; 
when he has evaporated solids, 
and condensed ethereal essences ; 
lis skilful processes have only 
tmducted him to that point where 
fucts break off, and true discovery 
ins. And when the astrono- 
iter has held communion with the 
highest sublimities of creation, 
measured distances, estimated mag- 
nitades, determined periods, given 
hard and high-sounding names to 
motions and mutations, and finally 
lost himself in the immensity of 
, what has he achieved but 
‘description, definite or vague, 
of certain phenomena, dignifying 
' the results of his researches and 
talculations by the name of laws 
principles. 
" Bat this distinct and, as it were, 
tangible perception of the pro- 
cesses of invention and production 
in the works of human art, and 
that entire repulse which arrests 
our curiosity when we seek to 
ascertain the modes of operation 
by which Omniscience and Omni- 
potence regulate the machinery of 
existence,—instead of conten us 
to di the’ stamp of mind 
, impressed on -~the 
fy of nature, should on the 
us unceasingly to 
the wisdom and the 
‘of God. And if we con- 
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teniplate with deep feeling the 
marbles of the Parthenon, the - 
lossal granites of Egypt, or the 
air-hung arches of some lofty ca- 
thedral of our native land ; tracing 
in their fine proportions or their 
skilful combinations, the very pre- 
sence of intellect and genius per- 
vading and animating the insen- 
sible material, with how much 
deeper awe and veneration should 
we habitually observe the majestic 
signs of unerring mind, and all- 
controlling might, shown forth in . 
all that is “ above, beneath, around.” 
Absurd and degrading as is the 
Pantheistic principle, we can, at 
least, perceive the steps by which 
Spinoza arrived at his conclusions, 
and we may assign some excuse 
for the overwrought feeling which 
identified the Creator himself with 
the visible marks of his presence 
and his power; but we canriot 
look upon a blade of grass, or a 
grain of sand, without turning in 
indignation from the fool who hath 
said in his heart, there is no God. 

Let us then keep steadily in 
view the necessity of counteracting 
this erroneous tendency ; and while 
we give a legitimate share of our 
admiration to the noble achieve- 
ments of human genius, let us 
correct the fallacious state of mind 
which links us to the visible and 
tangible, and casts an obscuring 
veil over objects nobler but more 
remote. When we survey the ever- 
varying scene of wonder which 
lies before us, let us accustom our- 
selves to connect, even with its 
apparently most insignificant frag- 
ments, the’ recollection that the 
Divine Mind and the Divine Hand 
are visible there. We shall find 
this an elevating and invigorating 
habit of thought and feeling; it 
will assist in supplanting vicious 
indulgences of imagination, and it 
will yield aliment to that spirit of 
veneration and love with which 
we should continually regard the 
Giver -of every good and perfect 
gift. 





406 On the Covenant of Works. [Avousr, 
ON THE COVENANT OF WORKS. Of sin, the conclusions of the judg. 
that 


(Concluded from page 354.) ment are often so erroneous, 
From such reflections we pass, the infinitely wise God saith, “My 
fifthly, To survey the present cir- thoughts are not your thoughts; 
cumstances of the whole human neither are your ways my ways, 
race under the penalties of the Conscience is the judgment of the 
broken covenant. : mind, acting upon subjects of mo- 

The condition of human nature ‘al and religious obligation. If, 
is not, as when Adam was ininno- therefore, sin had not infected the 
cency, a state of honour, beauty, soul of man, this faculty would 
and happiness: yet, through the -always have been void of offence 
mercy of God, it is not ag it toward God and all men. Bat 
might have been, a state of hope- how many persons are now trou. 
less banishment from his presence, bled with evil consciences, while 


and of consignment to everlasting others have consciences seared as 


remorse. The present circum- With a hot iron: yet immensely 
stances of man are those of sin the largest portion ot the human 
and consequent wretchedness; but Trace have consciences so perverted, 
yet he is in the realm of Divine 8 to approve their evil deeds, and 
mercy where a mediator is exhi- even to allow them to think, that 
bited, and the remission of sins is they are doing God service, while 
preached. they are shedding the blood, or 

Throughout the word of God, embittering the lives of his chil- 
human nature is supposed to be dren. If we proceed to contem- 
in a state of general ruin. plate the human will, we find a 

We now behold but fragments most noble principle debased ina 
of the original glory and beauty deplorable degree. When all its 
of human nature, when it appeared decisions were subject to the will 
endowed with high intellectual of God, it was constituted his 
powers, and destined to immor- vicegerent in the soul, and it main. 
tality. How brilliant is the faculty tained a supreme control over all 
of human understanding: it allies the inferior faculties; but as it now 
the soul to God; constitutes it a operates, its resolutions are charac- 
rational being; and renders it capa- terized by universal and almost 
ble of offering to its Maker reason. avowed hostility to the ordinances 
able obedience and honour. Yet, of that glorious Being, who “ doeth 
“how is the gold become dim! according to his will in the army 
how is themost fine gold changed!” of heaven, and among the inhabi- 
Man possessing the faculty of un- tant$ of the earth.” What then 
derstanding, does not understand , shall we say of the affections of 
the will of God. “ The natural the soul? If one faculty be more 
man receiveth not the things of debased than another, the deepest 
the Spirit of God, for they are degradation is to be found among 
foolishness unto him; neither can these powers.. All were originally 
he know them, because they are formed for the most ardent and 

iritually discerned.” The judg- pleasureable service of God; where- 
ment of the mind is founded upon as, sin has so corrupted every one, 
the exercise of the understanding, that no principle of purity remains 
and if the understanding were free in them, and it has been found 
from sin, the conclusions of the necessary to call them by new 
judgment would correspond with names, in order to characterise 
the dictates of eternal rectitude, their operation, when this dreadful 
and invariably contribute to the influence arises to a degree of de 
best interests of the creature: but pravation, which even man is cl 
under the deteriorating influence strained to deem vicious, 1 
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1822.] 
« Sin, like 8 Venomous disease, 
Infects ssn vital blood ; 
is soverel, 
ty physician Sit 
Madness aoe a within, 
ns burn ; 
uagaveeen Son with skill divine, 
The inward fire assuage.” 

On such a review of the ruin 
brought upon human nature, does 
it not - , that “ the whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint? From the sole of the foot, 
even unto the head, there is no 
soundness in it ; but wounds, and 
bruises, and putrifying sores.” Pa- 
rents would rejoice, if the calamity 
were limited to themselves, but 
they find the evil transmitted to 
their children, and onward to their 
latest posterity. The natives of 
any land, if endowed with a spark 
<of generosity, might hail the intel- 
ligence, that other lands were free 
from this bane of human nature ; 
bot all are groaning under the 
smedebasement. The age might 
exult in the prospect of the next 
generation being elevated to the 
— glory and blessedness of 

nature; but the univer- 
sality of moral evil, considered 


a gee of the remedy exhi- 
ited by the Gospel, leaves no 
comfortable hepe of a meliorating 
change; and the general debase- 
ment of the mind excludes the de- 


' sire of such a blessing for others, 


while the . himself remgi 
under the influence of the princi- 
ple of sin, and an experience of its 


“It is observable also, that the 
it condition of human nature, 

is, a state of individual calamity. 
' Of this we have most affecting 
re our observation is 
Pain and languor often 
pertade the bodies of men, and in 
sine persons to such a degree, 
that they scarcely know what the 
tam health implies. Many are 
tubjected to those dreadful afflic- 
tious, which tear and rack the 
nan f to the utmost extreme 
“misery, until nature is exhausted 
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in every nerve, and at last sinks 
down into the arms of death, as a 
friendly relief from pangs which 
she is unable to sustain. It isa 
generally acknowledged fact, that 
the human frame is in many in- 
stances exercised with very severe 
afflictions, yet few persons beside 
those in the habit of visiting the 
hospitals, have any just conception 
of the dreadful torments occasioned 
by fractures, wounds, and the in- 
numerable corroding diseases of 
the human body. If we turn to 
observe the carnage of the field of 
battle, and for a moment listen to 
the cries of the wounded, and the 
groans of the dying, or behold 
garments rolled in blood, and the 
earthdrinking in the purple streams 
of life, as they flow from ten thou- 
sand mangled pieces of our nature, 
who can forbear to exclaim, What 
hath sin wrought! 

Yet all these are miseries of the 
body, and “ the spirit of a man 
may sustain his infirmity, but a 
wounded spirit who can bear?” 
How distressful are the feelings of 
surviving relatives, when death 
snatches away one greatly beloved. 
How keen is the anguish of those 
whose dearest friends have been 
slain in battle. How severe are 
the pangsof many, while stationed 
by duty and affection in the ar- 
duous post of attendance upon very 


. dear relatives, whose bodily suf- 


ferings are extreme, and at length 
terminate.-in dissolution. This 
world-is converted into Bochim. 
Here are parents pouring forth 
torrents of grief over their suffer- 
ing children, and children weep- 
ing at the graves of departed 
parents. Every fresh circum- 
stance is an additional proof, that 
the reign of sin is universally pro- 
ductive of misery, and that even- 
tually it enfails death. 

But the most distressful state of 
feeling, and that which winds up 
human woe to its highest tone of 
relative anguish, consists in the 
absence of all comfortable evi- 
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dence, that the spirit of a de- 
parted relative is happy. This 
is not merely the ish of an 
hour, a day, or a month, but, like 
the worm which dieth not, it preys 
upon the vitals, consumes every 
means of present comfort, and 
causes wretchedness through the 
day, and sleeplessness in the 
gloomy hours of night: it pro- 
duces, indeed, a degree of hor- 
ror utterly indescribable, which 
constrains a man to exclaim, “ O, 
my son Absalom; my son, my 
son Absalom! would God I had 
died for thee, O, Absalom, my 
son, my son!” But so fully is the 
present life converted into a state 
of personal calamity, that to depict 
its sorrows in all their various 
scenes, would be a task as endless 
as their forms and causes are di- 
versified. 

Human nature is now further to 
be considered in a state of degrad- 
ing bondage. 

We have heard much of the 
tyranny endured by Christian cap- 
tives in Algiers, and the indigna- 
tion of the British people was 
roused to vengeance over the de- 
gradation of the sons of Africa, 
torn from their homes by the hand 
of violence, and for their hard fate 
as martyred by the lash of the 
-West Indian planter, thousands of 
hearts bled with sympathy, until 
at length the consentaneous voice 
ofa rous nation said, “ Africa 
be free!” Of the bondage of 
Israel in Egypt, divines have often 
told us, and while the pitiable 
case of Abraham’s posterity has 
deen detailed, our Christian as- 
semblies have deeply sympathised 
with the patriarchal race, and 

stro execrated their oppres- 
6ors. feeling current of — 

i ing be turned home 
aw The bondage into 
which the race of Adam is brought 
‘by “ the spirit that now worketh 
in the children of di i z 
transcends, beyond comparison, all 
‘the degradation and misery of those 
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itiable cireumstances of j 
umanity displayed in 

India, or Egypt. That was 

slavery of bodies; this is the sa 

very of souls, and of bodiesas under 
their dominion : that was a slavery 
sometimes mitigated by advent 
tious circumstances ; this isa bond. 
age most absolute and unrelenting; 
that wasa slavery sometimes bought 
out, and at the worst it terminated 
with all its horrors, when death, 
who levels all but moral disting 
tions, arrived to emancipate the 
wretched captive; but this is a 
bondage that extends beyond the 
grave, and there the soul finds all 
this degradation and vassalage 
wrought up to its consummation, 
for “ the wages of sin is death,’ 
Satan, who deceived our first pa 
rents into transgression, has ever 
since remained the tyrant of de 
graded humanity, and he is con 
tinually striving to disgrace and 
afflict it in an increased degree, 
Look around upon every side, and 
behold how the vassals of the devil 
lie prostrate before the shrines 
which he has erected, while, like 
his hideous representative Jugger- 
naut, he drives his horrid car 
over them, and daily crushes hun- 
dreds with remorseless cruelty, 
and insatiable lust for the blood of 

souls. Z 
But the human race, in their 

fallen and degraded circumstances, 

are again to be contemplated in « 
state 
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et men em- 
they were 
calculated to fill all the desire of the 
mind, and would endure through 
everlasting ages. The love of the 
world prevails in the hearts of all 
unconverted men, and although it 
assumes different aspects in differ- 
ent persons, and even in the same 
person at different s of his 
existence, it is still the love of the 
world, One indulges an avaricious 
ition, and calls it by the 
honourable names of prudence and 
economy: another cherishes the 
lust of the flesh, and pleads the 
unconquerable propensities of his 
nature, which he olds to be al- 
most, if not perfectly innocent: 
some indulge in scenes of gaiety 
and dissipation, as the theatre, the 
card party, the ball-room, and the 
dance, and plead, that these are 
amusements which do no one any 
ham. But under all the various 
pidexts that are offered to palliate 
ristian practices, the love of 
» world is manifestly the reign- 
ing principle of their hearts ; and 
“if any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” 
Under the influence of views 
and feelings equally erroneous, men 
of the world contemplate all their 
circumstances. When prosperous 
they vainly ascribe it to the favour 
theypossess with their maker, while 
they despise the poor and needy of 
Jehovah's family, as though they 
were - offscouring of all things, 
When ied sport of nature. 
with adversity or 
sickness, their unsanctified spirits 
“like a bullock unaccustomed 
yoke,” and they madly re- 
h the living God as guilty of 
in sending upon them 
3 of which they are quite 
The. characters of 
h persons are not always the 
, oped nor their dis- 
most amiable ; but 
are contemplated by them- 
with the utmost compla- 
» Mac. No. 56, 
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cency ; and whatever may be the 
irregularity of their courses, they 
find some excuse to palliate the 
case with their consciences. In 
many other instances such persons 
erect their crests loftily, and in 
the pride of their hearts exclaim, 
“Stand by, for. I am_ holier 
than thou!” But the omniscient 
searcher of hearts discerns the in- 
ward wickedness that lies con- 
cealed beneath allthis specious- 
ness and false estimate of character, 
and he has given‘a very different 
decision upon the case; “ He 
flattereth himself until his ini- 
quity is found to be hateful.” 

Yet gross as the errors are to 
which we have already adverted, 
there are others respecting the cha- 
racter of God, fostered in the un- 
renewed heart, which are even 
more fatal and palpable. . Men 
sport with the name and perfec- 
tions of their Creator, as though, 
instead of being of all things. most 
sacred, they were of all. the least 
important, and the fairest topics of 
speculation. The justice of God 
is almost excluded from the creed 
of many persons, except so far as 
it may be convenient for the pur- 
pose of having great offenders, and 
more especially their own enemies 
visited with divinejudgments. The 
mercy and goodness of Jehovahare 
attributes which, in their estima- 
tion, will cancel all their personal 
guilt. .They exalt mercy at the 
expence of justice, and find it a 
convenient way of silencing any 
remonstrances, reproofs, or fore- 
bodings of conscience, which they 
may sometimes be constrained, 
however reluctantly, to hear, _ But 
whence do these misapprehensions 
of their own characters and of the 
attributes of God arise? It will be 
found on careful examination of the 
case, that their minds are under an 
awfully infatuating influence from 
Satan, which has produced all these 
gross ‘and fatal delusions. . “ The 
ard of thle wank hath ines 9 

3 
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e lical obedience may be pro- 
duced. aes 


There are points in which theco- 
venant of works and the covenant 


of grace re Some of the parti 
concerned are the same, God being 
the author of each, and man being 
the recipient and subject of both. 
Each covenant contains promises, 
and those promises extend to eter- 
nal life. The condition of both 
covenants is the same, for the co- 
venant of redemption, no less than 
that of works, requires perfect obe- 
dience. God is as holy viewed as 
the contracting party in the cove- 
nant of grace, as in that made 
with Adam, and he never can ad- 
mit any to communion with him, 
but upon principles of holiness. 
Finally, the proposed end of both 
covenants is the same, as both 
contribute to the divine glory ; for 
God can do nothing that has not 
his own glory for its ultimate ob- 
ject, that being the highest possi- 
ble good in the whole economy of 
nature. 

But there are other points in 
which these covenants differ 
greatly. In the covenant of 
works,. God appears in the cha- 
racter of a supreme lawgiver, deal- 
ing with his creatures upon prin- 
ciples of pure equity. In the 
covenant of grace, he appears as 
an infinitely merciful God, freely 
bestowing pardon upon sinners, 
whom he has in the exercise of 
sovereign mercy chosen to ever- 
lasting life. In the covenant of 
works. there could be no mediator, 
bat under the dispensation of grace 
all parts of the covenant are or- 
dained in the hand of Jesus as the 
great mediatorial person. The 
covenant of works, therefore, re- 
quired that the individual placed 
under it, should perform all its 
conditions for himself; but the 
covenant of grace not only permits 
but ordains the performances of 
its requirements by the mediator. 
In the former covenant, the party 
subject to it is considered as per- 
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forming and meriting in hisoy, 
person, but in the latter the same 
party is referred as believing, and 

is faith is imputed unto him fir 
righteousness: all boasting is ex. 
cluded, and saved sinners ap 
taught to say, “‘ Not unto us, not 
unto us, but unto thy name, 
Lord, give glory.” Finally, the 
covenant of works was but tran 
sitory, extending, at most, only 
through a certain probati 
term, and being soon broken, it 
ceased for ever to be a covenantof 
life ; but the covenant of grace in. 
sures the final perseverance of its 
subjects, and imparts blessings of 
the highest order through an end- 
less duration. 

In closing our contemplations 
on this subject, it becomes uste 
remember that every individual 
of the race of Adam is under one 
of these two covenants. He is 
either under the broken,covenant 
which he can never fulfil, and the 
curses of which must sink him to 
that fiery pit where is everlasting 
weeping, wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth; or he is under the covenant 
of grace, entitled to its promises, 
and warranted to rejoice in the 
liberty of the gospel. “ Examine 
yourselves,” saith St. Paul, “ whe- 
ther ye be in the faith, prove your 
own selves ; know ye not your own 
selves how that Jesus Christ is in 
you, .except ye be. reproliates,” 
Think how near your dying day 
may be, and when that solemn 

iod arrives, the past enjoyments 
ve earth will prove no solace to 
your souls; but to have a good 
hope through grace of a blessed 
immortality, will enable you to 
appropriate to yourselves the strong 
apostolic language, “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory?” Let sinners, 
therefore, look with the eye of 
faith to him who was 
as the seed of the woman, d 
to bruise the t’s head... Let 
them look to him who was. after- 
wards recognised as the Son of 
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God; and yet the man of sorrows 
and.acquainted with grief, bearing 
our sins in his own body on the 
tree. Let them look to him as the 
risen Saviour, and glorified inter- 
cessor of his church. Beholding 
in him a Mediator able to save 


‘ yntothe uttermost all who come 


unto-God by him, let them com- 
mit into his faithful hands the 
everlasting interests of their im- 
mortal spirits. 


LETTERS FROM DR. DODDRIDGE 
TO THE REV. MR. STEFFE. 


Northampton, May 8, 1735. 
Reverend and worthy Sir— Your 
great goodness will pardon me, if, 
after the fatigues of a sacrament 
day, I write but a small part of 
what my respect to you, and con- 
cm: for yours, would otherwise 
dictate, in answer to your last. 
Your elder son returns with the 
-assurances I could wish to 
give you of diligence in study, 


proficience in knowledge, sobriety . 


and prudence of behaviour, and I 
hope I may add, with some growth 
in grace. I have the most pleas- 
ing expectations of his being emi- 
nently useful.‘ As for your younger, 
Iam greatly pleased to see your 
sentiments of his letter just such as 
mine were. The purpose for which 
Isent it to you, required that it 
should be uncorrected by me ; and 
his master tells me, he did not see 
it .I saw him the other day, 


_ @eatly surprised at his genius and 


. He is now a much 
scholar than most that come 
tome. Had I known he had gone 
so far, I would not have advised 
his settlement with Mr. Lee; but 
a-he is there, I beg that if you 
think fit he may be continued a 
little while longer; for, I fear, his 

taken away, would quite 
‘break Mr. Lee’s too tender spirits, 
aid.ruin his. school, and perhaps 
er I know, Sir, that he 
asinot all the orivantages he might 
havein some few excellent schools ; 
thy 


but you will please to recollect, that 
he is sheltered from many tempta- 
tions to which many are exposed 
in them. Something to the pur- 
pose his honest diligent master is 
doing with him ; and he has none 
to clog and hinder him. He isunder 
the preaching of a most excellent 
man, Mr. Some, than whom I know 
none more wise to win souls ; and 
Mr. Farmer is now going into the 
family, under whom he will have 
great opportunities of improving 
both in classical studies and in 
Divine knowledge, and the gift of 
prayer, for which this young gen- 
tleman is peculiarly eminent. And 
he is so good as to promise, that 
when he is at home, as he will ge- 
nerally be, he will read some Greek 
classic daily with your son, and 
review his Latin exercises. On 
the whole, Sir, I refer the matter 
to your judgment, only adding, 
that if he continues with Mr. Lee, 
I will engage, when he is fit for 
academical studies, either to pro- 
cure an exhibition for him from 
London, or to give him his learn- 
ing. I must not enlarge farther, but 
conclude, cordially thanking you, 
dear Sir, for the honour you do me 
in committing one of your sons to 
my care, and intending me another. 
I will endeavour to shew my gra- 
titude by labouring to the utmost 
for their service: and I heartily 
pray that the great and good Shep- 
herd of Israel may spare your 
valuable life, that you may long 
feed the flock committed to your 
charge, and may see your sons 
workmen, who need not be asham- 
ed, rightly dividing the Word of 
Truth. Our united services at- 
tend you and your pious and 
worthy consort. I am tenderly 
sensible of the kind concern you 
express always for me and mine, 
and assure you, that were not your 
distance and my work so great, I 
would not leave it merely to my 
pen to tell you how much T am, 
Reverend and much esteemed Sir, 
your very affectionate, though. un- 
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brother and obliged servant 
in the best bonds, 
P. Doppriper. 
My young gentlemen send their 


humble services, and, thanks for 
your kind remembrance of them. 


Reverend Sir,—I inclose your 
son’s bill: Mr. Barker answers for 
£20 a year. We balance accounts 
at Christmas and Midsummer, and 
‘tis probably but little that will 
come to your share. I have not 
time to give you a large account 
of your son; he will tell you what 
he studies, and I hope, Sir, you 
will see that he has not lost his 
time: I have done what I could 
for his service ; and I can assure 
you, he has been very diligent, and 
is constantly sober, obliging, and, 
en the whole, very ex in 
his behaviour. The sentiments of 
wisdom and piety, which it was 
your early care to infuse into his 
mind, he seems so to have imbibed, 
that I trast the tincture of them 
will never wear out. “Lisa 
pleasure to me to think, that if 
God continues my life, he thas five 
years more to spend with me. 
I hope his education will be then 
so far advanced, that his reverend 
and worthy father will judge him 
fit for the work before 
him, He will witness forme that 
‘tis my great labour to form my 
pupils to .candour as well as se- 
Tiousness, and to promote a zeal 
about the great things in which 
we.all e, rather than the little 
matters in:debate amongst.us. “Tis 
my hearty prayer, kind Sir, that the 
_best of blessings may always attend 
your ministrations, and that you 
may be as happy in every relation 
and circumstance of life as, I per- 
suade myself, you will be in this 
gentleman, your son. I am, 
‘Reverend Sir, your very affection- 
ate, though unworthy brother, and 
humble servant, 

P. Donpriper. 


Northampton, June 8, 1734. 


‘My wife's service joins with 
mine to yourself, and lady, and 
family. 

I can truly say I receive your 
letters with all the reverence and 
tenderness which I should pay to 
those of a wise, pious, and conde. 
seending P weap but I delay an- 
swering them toa shameful de 
gree, which, perhaps, few but yours 
self would have the goodness to 
pardon. I don’t plead business for 
my excuse, for«I look upon my 
correspondence with such friends 
as Mr. Steffe as a very considerable 
part of my business; but I was 
willing to wait till I could say 
something certain as to what is to 
be expected both from and for your 
‘younger son. My expectations 
from him are very considerable, 
Few have brought more learning 
hither, or received more here in so 
little time. What he does, I leave 
it to him to tell you; ’tis en 
for me to tell you how he does it; 
and one short word will serve, when 


great speaking of both your sons—well. 


As to the provision made for him, 
I assure you, I have writ, since 
the date of my last to you, several 
long letters on his account. Ashe 
d his examination with great 
onour, I transmitted the testimo- 
nial to some friends in Town, di- 
rected to Mr. Goodwin, late of 
Yarmouth, who rejoices in an op- 
portunity of serving you; and as- 
sures me, that he questions not 
but at their next meeting for ‘the 
admission of pupil’, which will not 
be till February, the Congrege- 
tional Fund will order him £122 
yer which is their highest exhi- 
ition to country pupils. Since 
this, ‘I received a letter from your 
old neighbour, Mr. Say, late of 
Ipswich, inquiring after his ¢ha- 
racter, which, when I had sent up 
at large, he returned me an answer 
the very next post, which was last 
‘Friday night, to tell me, ‘that 
friend, to whom: he had. 
cated it, had promised £60 yet 


‘ 
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tohim, to begin as from last Mid- 
simmer, and to be continued even 
after that from the Fund should 
conié in; so that here will be an 
tinexpected provision for his board 
and teaching. I am sure, dear 
and much honoured Sir, you can- 
not feceive’ this news with more 
than I transmit it to you. 

he occasion of Mr. Say’s service 
to us was so providential, I cannot 
forbear mentioning it. He chanced 
to be in company with our worthy 
friend, Mr. Barker, who hearing 
him name his worthy friend Mr. 
Steffe, asked him, if he knew the 
Christian name of the eldest of his 
sons with me: this gave Mr. Say 
the hint of your having a younger 
son With me, on which he happily 
recollected that a friend of his had 
just before inquired after a hope- 
fallad at the academy, who needed 
asistance in his education, There 


i, methinks, Sir, so much of the 
Divine goodness in this concur- 
tence of little circumstances, that 
Tam sure it will endear it greatly 


toa heart, so well disposed as yours 
to refer all to him who is the Au- 
thor and End of all. Should you 
think proper to write to Mr. Say 
on'this occasion, a letter directed 
to him in James-street,, Westmin- 
set, will probably reach him. I 
payed.£4. 14s. to Mr. Lee on your 
account, but apprehend some mis- 
take in the bill, which shall, if so, 
be carefully rectified. I cannot 


- conclude) ‘without my hamble 


thanks for this double trust which 
you honour me with, and which, 
@ God shall enable me, I will now 
‘take double care to answer. I am 
‘itiseious te myself of many de- 
feets ; but hope, what is wanting 
ftithe learning and capacity of the 
‘itor, will ‘be made up by the ge- 
fits and application of t pupil. 
‘Ahd*d ‘have the pleasure to tell 
know not that parent who 
two sons who seem to me 
mise more eminent use- 
inthe church of Christ, if 


I apprehend, he has bestowed on 
both. When writing to one of 
your character, I know not, Sir, 
whether I should condole or con- 
gtatulate you on the late menaces 
you have met with for the sake of 
your care to keep a good con- 
science. It seems to me to entitle 
you toa set of peculiar blessings 
due to persecuted saints: I hope 
God will restrain their malice, and 
confirm your faith ; and beg, that 
if the opposition should grow 
formidable, you would please to 
inform me of the particulars, and 
I assure you, I shall be ready to do 
my utmost for your service, if the 
little interest I have with some of 
the great ones can be thought of 
any use. Perhaps God has been 
pleased to give me that interest on 
purpose that it might be used on 
such an occasion as this; at least, 
I am sure, that merely to have at- 
tempted any thing in so good a 
cause, and for so dear and venerable 
a friend, will be one of the greatest 
imaginable pleasures to, reverend 
and very dear Sir, your most af- 
fectionate, though unworthy bre- 
ther, and much obliged humble 
servant, P. Doppripas. 
My wife sends her humble ser- 
vice to you and your geod lady, 
and abundant thanks for your kind 
concern for her and the dear little 
ones, who are all, through merey, 
well. { hope, Sir, all your chil- 
dren. are so, and desire my hearty 
service to all of them near you. 
My academics join in thanking you 
for the honourable and affectionate 
mention you are pleased to make 
of them, and return their 1humblest 
services. How happy should we 
all think ourselves m an opportu- 
nity of waiting on you-here. May 
the great Physician strengthen 
your weak constitution, and bring 
us‘to meet with joy in his heavenly 
presence, where meither the malig- 
nity .of diseases /or enemies shall 
molest us any mare. Pardon the 


Jength oftthis, I fear, hardly legible 


God to add humility to Jeter: it was cx peatore. pleno. 


other gifts and graces, which, 
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‘ON- THE NEGLECT OF BAPTIS- 
MAL REGISTERS AMONG DIS- 
SENTERS. 


(To the Editors.) 
Your correspondent T. H. (March, 
p. 132,) has very properly called 
the attention of your readers to a 
gross inconsistency which I fear is 
not unfrequent among disseuters 
im large towns, of applying to 
the cler; of the parish to 
baptize their children, by which 
they countenance the sign of the 
eross, which all dissenters consider 
as superstitious, and tacitly assent 
to declarations about regeneration, 
which most dissenters consider as 
unscriptural and false. I do not 
think that this conduct is to be 
attributed to any latent supersti- 
tious reverence which the parties 
entertain for the clerical adminis- 
tration of this ordinance, nor can 
I think with him, that it generally 
arises from ignorance of that im- 
portant doctrine, which the old 
canon law declared, which Black- 
stone ’ illustrated, and Sir John 
Nicholl, in his elaborate judgment 
on the case of Kemp v. Wicks, has 
for ever confirmed—that lay-bap- 
lism is valid—valet baptisma etsi 
per laicos ministratur,; but I must 
attribute it to a natural anxiety 
which many parents feel, that the 
births and baptisms of their chil- 
dren may be recorded where a 
copy of the register may be easily 
obtained—and which many: are 
suspicious might not be the case if 
‘their children. were i by 
their own pastors: Not that I 
mean to insinuate that the dissent- 
ing churches of the metropolis and 
er great towns of the kingdom, 
are destitute of baptismal registers, 
but that as particular churches in 
such places too frequently be- 
come extinct, they do not afford a 
sufficient security to those who 
-wish to be safe in this matter. 

Mr. Walter Wilson tells us, in 
his Hi -of the Dissenting 
Churches of London (which how- 
ever does not record them all), that 


thirty-seven Pcedobaptist churches 
have become extinct since.the re. 
volution : now 1 would ask, where 
are to be found the registers of 
these churches? Is there not cause 
to fear that most of them have 
been destroyed as waste paper,.or 
if they exist, all traces of where 
they are to be found are for ever 
lost? And yet on the pages of the 
registers of these defunct churches, 
many a name is recorded with 


which much valuable property is. 


connected, and the welfare of man 

families may depend. If then dis- 
senting churches have become ex- 
tinct, and their papers have been 
lost, and if there are other churches 
‘** where the things which remain 
are ready to die,” and whose do- 
cuments may soon share the same 
fate, can we wonder that cautious 
parents are to be found not willing 
to commit a register, which may 
eventually prove of the greatest 
importance to their descendants, 
to such precarious custody? I 
know more than one instance. in 
which this painful fact has been 
pleaded in justification of the al- 
leged inconsistency, and I am 
convinced that until the minds of 
such parents are satisfied, that dis- 
senting registers are equally se 
cure with parochial ones, their pas- 
tors will be deprived of the most 
favourable opportunity of giving 
useful advice, exciting pious emo- 
tions, and of establishing pleasing 
associations in their minds. 

The importance of this subject 
was felt eighty years ago. by the 
dissenting deputies of that day, 
and they obtained permission from 
the trustees of Dr. Williams’s 
estates, which is renewed every 
year, to deposit a general register 
of ‘births of children of dissenters 
in the Library at Red Cross Street, 


where, for a tri expense, the 
facts may be pas A with 2.8 





* The Librarian attends every Tuet 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, 
between thé hours of 10 and 3, ro 
in the month ef August and ¥ 
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to any parochial record 
iat. Now wherever 
this fact is known, there can be no 
apology for seeking clerical assist~ 
ance, and as dissenters, the parties 
are “ without excuse.” But as I 
fear this arrangement is very par- 
ially known, permit me to sug- 
pp the respected pastors of 
ey dissenting churches in London 
and its environs, that if they were 
uniformly to recommend = mode 
of registering, as well as the entry 
of ieee into their own books, 
orif they were to go a step further, 
and undertake the little trouble for 
their friends, it wovld be an act of 
attention which they would not 
fail to appreciate, and would re- 
move what I conceive to be the 
great cause of the inconsistency 
from among the dissenters of the 
is. 
- Tam not aware that the dissen- 
tes in the country, especially in 
the more secluded parts, are guilty 
of the irregularity of which your 
correspondent complains, though, I 
imagine, many of them might make 
out a better case than even their 
metropolitan brethren, if they need- 
edit. For there is reason to be- 
lieve, that if the registers of the 
London churches are sometimes 
lost, many of the rural churches 
any public register .to 
that till within a few 
subject has never been 
them. I know a 
which existed in 


me the private papers of 
several distinguished Bh we mi- 
nisters who have made memoranda 
of the baptisms they administered 
in a most irregular way: thus, at 





ind Christmas weeks) to supply any per- 
$08, on paying a shilling, with a blank 
of certificate, which being carefully 
Up is returned to the Library, and 
aba the inspection of a 
issonting: Deputies. 
Cons. Mac. No. 56. 


the end of an old copy of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, one writes, 
« & Catalogue of the Children 
Baptized by the unworthy Servant 
of Christ, J. H. 1730;” within 
the cover of a dirty pocket book, 
and among all the expenses of 
the good man’s house, a second 
records, “ A List of Children I 
Baptized while at T- 3”. whilst 
a third has entered them with all 
the minute particulars in his pri- 
vate diary, blended in one record 
with his devotional feelings and 
domestic history. Such neglects 
have been, and though it may be 
stated to the honour of the present 
race of ministers that they are ge- 
nerally more attentive to the pro- 
per discharge of this important 
duty than their predecessors, yet 
there is much cause to fear that in 
some places it is still neglected, or 
that the registers are entered into 
some paltry book whichhas nothing 
to distinguish it from a school- 
boy’s ciphering-book. Permit me 
therefore to entreat the pastors and 
deacons of churches in such cir- 
cumstances, to consider their duty 
to their own people and to public 
justice, the interests of which are 
sometimes much connected with 
documents of this kind. Let 
them not pause ever the expence 
it may occasion, for such ill-timed 
parsimony will justify the imputa- 
tions of their enemies, “ that they 
starve their own cause,” and may 
also lead, in these days of accurate 
research into all that relates to the 
political economy of our country, 
to some parliamentary censure, if 
not legal enactment, which would 
be inconvenient and burdensome 
to the whole dissenting commu- 
nity.* 





* A Baptismal Register is published 
by Westley, (late Williams,) Stationers’ 
Court, the form of which was recom- 
mended by Mr. J. Wilks in the Evange- 
lical Magazine for May, 1815, page 203 ; 
and which may be had bound up and 
lettered, according to order, at a ma- 
derate expense, . 


3H 
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Allow me to add, that I hope 
whilst your valuable miscellany 
may long continue to advocate the 
general cause of Nonconformity, 
and to exhibit the peculiar advan- 
tages of the Congregational plan, 
you wil] permit it to be sometimes 
employed in directing its readers 
to those defects from which even 
the simplest and best of systems 
is not exempt. 

Amicus Rusticus, B. 
March 12, 1822. 


ON THE OCCUPATION OF 
ST. PAUL. 
(To the Editors. ) 


Wiruovr at all stopping to enter 
very minutely into what has been 
brought forward by Otium on the 
business which the Apostle Paul 
followed, I would only hint to 
that gentleman that he has fallen 
far short of producing any satis- 
factory answer to the query. 

For, in the first place, it is by 
no means clear, “ that it must 
have been a lucrative branch of 
business.” We really find no evi- 
dence that Paul was rich, and in- 
stead of being told that he could 
in a few hours earn as much as 
would supply his necessities, we 
find him working night and day, 
that he might not be chargeable : 
we find also his necessities minis- 
tered to from other churches while 
at Corinth, where he engaged in 
this very severe labour.* 

What use tents would be for at 
Rome, seems an odd kind of ques- 

gtion. Did they not constitute part 
of a Roman soldier's equipment ? 
and it might with as good reason 
be asked, Why manufacture tents 
in London, when the people in 
‘the vicinity do not live in tents 
but in houses? Have we not heard 
of military encampments in various 
wee of Britain in the days of 

eorge III. and shall we think it 


* See Acts xviii. 3; xx. 34. 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; ix. passim. 2Cor.vi.5; xi, 27; 
xii. 13—16, 1 Thes. ii. 9. 
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CAvovgr, 
wonderful that tents were a staple 
article at Rome, or any of the cities 
of the Roman empire, in the days 
of Nero? 

But in the second place, where 
a criticism does not evolve the dif. 
ficulty, but rather increase it, no 
advantage can accrue from 
ing it. Now, without questioni 
the abilities of Michaelis, or the 
learning of Julius Pollux, in scrip. 
tural eriticism, and allowing that 
oxnvotrotog and Mnyavorrowe, can 
be rendered synonymous, which 
to me appears very doubtful ; what 
is derived from the substitution, 
and what are we to understand by 
mechanical instruments ? I for my 
part know something about me- 
chanical instruments, and I-can 
assure Otium that some of them 
would be more laborious to fabri- 
cate, and difficult to transport than 
those necessary for making tents. 
Need I particularize? A black 
smith, for instance, is a mechanic, 
but would a maker of sledge ham, 
mers have a light and easy job? 
Would the labour of a few hours 
at it be all that was necessary for 
a man’s support? And would the 


‘tools necessary be “ easily trans- 


ported ?” 

The tools necessary for the con- 
struction of a tent, I should pre. 
sume, would be like what are 
used by such artists still—would 
resemble those“ used by tailors, 
upholsterers, and sailmakers ; these 
could be “ easily transported,” or 
might be found purchaseable in 
any place where the Apostle might 
come. 

Perhaps Otium may consider the 
Apostle as degraded by the sup- 
position of his being a tailor, and 
he may be desirous of ranking him 
with hammermen who often stand 
at the top of the incorporation list 
To me it appears a matter of lit 
tle import whether the Apostle 
wrought with his needle, or with 
his hammer, and I would ’s 
the little importance that such 4 
piece of knowledge would bring 
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with it even could it be attained. 
He who counted all things loss, 
, that he might win 

ae Ceald have cheerfully 
the streets of Rome, could 

he have advanced his great Mas- 
ter’s glory and benefitted the souls 


of men. 

After all, perhaps, Paul was a 
weaver of some sort of hangings— 
something used in the furniture of 


the lodgings of the wealthy — 
arras or ta- 


something reserabli 
pestry, and this might perhaps be 
a very common occupation at a 
time when the dwellings of the 
luxurious Roman citizens began to 


be garnished in a gorgeous man- 


ner. 
A. 
Sth eh Rete 


HINTS ON BREVITY. 

(To the Editors.) 

GrnTLEMEN,—Allow me, asa lover 
ofbrevity, to express my regret at 
theprevailing disposition to neglect 
that wholesome quality. I profess 
myself a votary of the old school ; 
—not of that which emitted folios, 
as the crater of a volcino sends 
forth its masses of lava, heavy, 
dense, and dark ; but of that which 
set the fashion of small snug duode- 
cimos, full of pithy sentences, short, 
and antithetical, sparkling with 
fanciful expression, flashing on the 
mind with the brilliancy and brief 
existence of ameteor. Such volumes 
as those of Warwick, Overbury, 
Quarles, and Ellis, are my delight, 
and I am quite of opinion, that the 
wisdom of a nation is contained in 
its proverbs. 

t has often fretted me to see the 
fect of a good thing marred by 
eking out; and I am a mortal 
enemy to the system which, in- 
stead of inquiring how small a 
space sentiments and arguments 
tan be squeezed into, spreads them 
> ag ag ~ General of a small 

*s his regiments, to make 
ry ag There is too much of 


this now-a-days, the modern race 


Hints on Brevity. — Biblical Query. 
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of composers must study com- 
pression, if they would have their 
works live, and—but I protest, 
Gentlemen, I am myself beginning 
to prose, ; 

I have sometimes had an ugly 
quotation about brevity and ob- 
scurity thrust in my way—but 
{ have higher authority than that 
of Horace in vindication of my 
taste ; and I will venture to affirm 
that no man who might have told 
his tale in twenty words, ever yet 
stretched it on to thirty, without 
injuring its clearness and effect. 

I like short sermons, (I doat 
on Ogden,) short speeches, short 
essays, short poems, short credit, 
short meals, and short epistles. 

I am, &c. 
Curtius. 


BIBLICAL QUERY. 


In the 2d book of Kings, 5th 
chapter, Gehazi is represented 
as smitten with the leprosy of 
Naaman, and Elisha pronounced, 
that this leprosy should cleave to 
his seed for ever. In the 7th 
chapter, the four leprous men ap- 
pear as separated from society, and 
kept, even when the city was be- 
sieged, at the entering in at the 
gate without the city, because of 
their leprosy. _ Persons .with this 
dreadful and loathsome disease, 
were by law “ to dwell alone,” 
and to be without the camp. The 
curse inflicted upon Gehazi was, 
as by sacred chronology, about 
894 years before the Christian era, 
yet by the same chronology Ge- 
hazi is represented.in 2 Kings, 8th 
chapter, to be familiarly talking 
with the King of Israel nine years 
after that event, when it would be 
expected, that, on account of his 
being a leper, (even so as to be 
white as snow,) he would havebeen 
compelled to be an exile from 
society. How can this apparent 
discrepancy in Biblical History be 
fairly reconciled ? 
M. 
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From PotynymniA. By James Montcomery, Esg. 


REMINISCENCE. 


WhHere are ye with whom in life I started, 
Dear companions of my golden days ?— 

Ye are dead, estranged from me or parted, 
Flowa like morning clouds a thousand ways. 


Where art thou, in youth my friend and brother,— 
Yea, in soul my friend and brother still ;— 
Heaven received thee and on earth none other 
Can the void in my lorn bosom fill. 


Where is she whose looks were love and gladness— 
Love and gladness 1 no longer see ;— 

She is gone, and since that hour of sadness 
Nature seems her sepulchre to me. 


REBSORS |. 


Where am 1, —life’s current faintly flowing ; 
Brings tle welcome warning of release ; 
Struck with death, ah! whither am I going, 

All is well, my spirit parts in peace. 


= 
oO 


YOUTH, MANHOOD, AND AGE. 


Youth, ah! youth, to thee in life’s gay morning, 
New and wonderful are heaven and earth : 

Health, the hills, content the fields adorning, 
Nature rings with melody and mirth. 

Love invisible, beneath, above, 

Conquers all things, all things yield to love. 

‘Time, swift time, from years their motion stealing, 
Unperceived hath sober manhood brought : 

Truth, her pure and humble forms revealing, 
‘Tinges Fancy’s fairy dreams with thought ;— 

Till the heart, no longer prone to roam, 

Loves, loves best the quiet bliss of home. 


Age, old age, in sickness, pain, and sorrow, 
Creeps with lengthening shadow o’er the scene ; 

Life was yesterday, ’tis death to-morrow, 

. And to-day the agony between :— 

‘Then how longs the weary soul for: thee, 

Bright and beautiful eternity! 


From *‘ SONGS OF ZION,”—PsaLm xxiv. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Tue earth is thine, Jehovah !—Thine 
Its peopled realms and wealthy stores ; 
Built on the flood, by power divine, 
The waves are ramparts to the shores. 


But who shall reach thine holy place, 
Or who, O Lord, ascend thine hill 2 

The pure in heart shall see thy face, 
The perfect man that doth thy will. 


5 
He who to bribes hath closed his hand, 
To idols never bent the knee, 
Nor sworn in falsehood—He shall stand 
Redeemed, and owned, and kept by Thee. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


eee 


emoirs of the Life and Character 
ue the Y Rev. James Hervey, 
A.M. Compiled by John Brown, 
Minister of the Gospel, Whitburn. 
Third edition, with large addi- 
tions. London: 8vo. pp. 543. 
Ogle, Duncan, and Co. 1822. 
Amona the holy and exemplary 
men, who have recommended the 
Gospel by their lives, and en- 
forced it from the pulpit and the 
James Hervey deserves an 
rable place. We are not in- 
sensible to the defects of his style ; 
we have no great relish for that 
species of poetical prose whiclt he 
ee the Vehicle of his 
meditations; but we have little 
disposition to be fastidious, when 
we witness the intense interest 
which they excite in the youthful 
mind, and when we recollect the 
wholesome and impressive truths 
to which they give large currency. 
We see rio propriety in mixing up 
questions of taste with matters of 
usefulness, and whatever our ab- 
stract sentiments may be respect- 
ing the legitimate qualities of sound 
composition, we shall not venture 
to withhold our approbation from 
the writer, who has fixed the atten- 
tion of innumerable readers, who 
has impressed on many a heart 
feelings at once pleasurable and 
salutary, and whose works, breath- 
ing kindness and true piety, are 
fraught with the pure verities of 
the Gospel. Nor do we feel in- 
dined to assume the theological 
chair, and deliver a sage and 
hair-splitting dissertation on subtle 
Points of divinity, as a preface to a 
series of shrewd criticisms on 
and Aspasio ; since, though 
we much prefer the plain language 
of Scripture, to the most select 
‘and guarded phrases invented by 
ingenuity, and though we 
should — ‘és several ‘ofthe 
terms explanations devised 


or sanctioned by Mr. H., we are 
fully satisfied that our views of 
evangelical truth are substantially 
the same. It was the object of this 
excellent man to exalt the glory of 
God's free grace, to lay man’s pride 
and self-confidence prostrate, and 
to bring him, conscious of entire 
guilt and helplessness, to a justify- 
ing Saviour, and a sanctifying 
Spirit. Whatever occasional ap- 
pearance there might be in his 
writings of overcharged doctrine, 
we are persuaded that his views 
were moderate and practical ; he 
was, indeed, a decided Calvinist, 
and we have no apology to offer 
for him on this score, since we 
must, in this respect, share in his 
reproach ; but he abhorred Anti- 
nomianism, he enforced trium- 

hantly the necessity of personal 
Poliness, and he gave free scope 
to the unrestri invitations of 
the Gospel. 

The Rev. James Hervey was 
born February 26, 1713, at Hard- 
ingstone, near Northampton, in 
the vicinity of which town, his 
father, a clergyman, resided. After 
having received the elements of a 
liberal education at the grammar- 
school of the county town, he was 
sent, in 1731, to Oxford. His 
first years at the University were 
not distinguished by much exer- 
tion, and the sort of reading in 
which he indulged, was not cal- 
culated to invigorate his mind. 
Books of elegant and instructive, 
but superficial science, and fee- 
ble criticism, were substituted 
for those masculine compositions 
which might have given strength 
and acumen to his modes of think- 
ing and expression ; and his early 
error in this selection had an in- 
rien influence on his future 

its. — The year 1733 was to him 
the commencement of an important 
era; he became acquainted with 
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directed his cagerenitons to Christ’s 


the Wesleys, with Whitefield, and 
the rest of those. young men who 
began at Oxford the career of 
Methodism, and when at home, 
he commenced an intimacy with 
Risdon Darracot, then a student 
under the direction of Dr. Dod- 
dridge. For many years, how- 
ever, his views of religion seem to 
have been obscure; a spirit of 
self-dependance, an expectation 
that zeal and devotedness were to 
be his recommendations to the 
Divine favour, and imperfect no- 
tions of the character and office of 
the Redeemer in the great work 
of our justification, tainted the 
soundness of his profession, and 
poisoned the chalice of his joys. 


*¢ All his external observances, and his 
‘attempts to practise virtue, had a ten- 
dency to build up a strong barrier be- 
tween Christ and his soul. He used to 
lament, as one of the greatest losses of 
his life, that the Economy of the Cove- 
nants, by the excelient Witsius, was, 
while at the university, never so much as 
mentioned to him ; and while he was at 
Stoke Abbey, Devonshire, his dear 
friend, Paul Orchard, Esq. who was in 
the same spirit of inquiry after happiness 
with himself, joined with him in reading 
a vast variety of treatises. and a great 
deal of religious trash they perused; a 
number of legal books they studied, 
which had no other tendency than to 
eclipse the glory of the Lord Jesus, and 
leave their anf in frost and darkness. 
Among the rest, they stumbled on one 

book, Coles on God’s Sovereignty. 

ir minds were so encrusted with pre- 
judice, and so envenomed with enmity at 
the dominion of God, that they threw 
the book away, not only as worthless, 
‘but as icious, and resumed the read- 
ing of ‘s more adapted to their legal 
pride. During part of this period, he 
possessed what he afterwards reckoned a 
rich treasure of gospel-truth, Marshall 
on Sanctification ; but he Iet it lie by in 
his study, without the least attention, or 
so much as once reading it, till at last 
the providence and grace of God roused 
him to read this treatise, which was so 
niuch blessed to him. Mr. Hervey was 
left to make his own way in rehgious 
knowlege, and for a long time that way 
was in the dark : at last, Jenks on Sub- 
mission to Christ’s Righteousness, and 
Rawlin on Justification, in 1741, were 
eS into his hand by Divine Providence. 
ese were the s which, wnder the 
influence of the Spirit of God, first 


= 


righteousness arshall on Sanctifiea. 
tion first led him to the great spring and 
means.of gospel-holiness. Mr. Thomas 
Hall on Perseverance, in the Lime Street 
lecture, first led him into the comfort of 
that doctrine. He acknowledged to the 
Rev. Moses Brown, that Zimmerinan on 
the Excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ, was among the first books that 
let him have a clear light and under- 
standing of the gospel, and had been 
blessed to his experiencing any true esta- 
blished rest in his soul. He was also 
much assisted in his researches into 
evangelical truth by Boston’s Fourfold 
State of Man, and Witsius oa the Cove. 
nants. Of this the author says, “| 
cannot but lament it, as one of my great- 
est losses, that I was no sooner ac- 
quainted with this most excellent author, 
all whose works have such a delicacy of 
composition, and such a sweet sayour of 
holiness, that I know not any compa- 
rison more proper to represent their true 
character, than the yolden pot which had 
manna, and was outwardly bright with 
burnished gold, inwardly rich with hea- 
venly food.”” While he perused these 
treatises, he found many expressions 
contrary to his pre-conceived and legal 
ideas, being quite unaccustomed, as he 
says, to the joyful sound of grace and 
salvation, infinitely rich grace and per- 
fectly free salvation; they were strange 
language to him ; but he constantly read 
on, till, unéer adivine blessing, he knew 
the grace of God in truth; and, exa- 
mining and explaining these expressions, 
found them to coincide entirely with the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” —pp. 6, 7, 8. 


The first of these was perhaps the 
most unfortunate book ‘on which, 
in his actual state of mind, Hervey 
could possibly have “ stumbled.” 
With much that is valuable in his 
matter, Elisha Coles is not always 
discreet in his manner, and he re- 
presents Gospel truth under just 
that sort of aspect, which we 
should think calculated to repel 
the timid inquirer, and to array 
fierce and unconquerable prejudice 
against the doctrines which he is 
anxious to recommend. Nor would 
Marshall on Sanctification be well 
suited to such an early stage of 
religious experience. There are 
few works of more substantial ex- 
cellence; few that go deeper o 
more effectually into that impor 
tant subject; but the modes of 
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discassion are so far removed from 
common routine ; and there is, in 
the whole cast of the treatise, a 

so nearly allied to harsh- 
ness, that it requires a strong effort 
to master its perusal ;—the exer- 
tion once made, few volumes will 
so richly repay the cost. Jenks’s 
duodecimo is, indeed, an admirable 
book, and providential was it for 
Mr. H. that he met with so sea- 
sonable an instructor ; plain, judi- 
cous, unanswerable, nothing could 
be better adapted to meet the exi- 
gencies of a well disposed inquirer 
afterevangelical truth. Ina letter 
to Mr. Whitefield he observes, 


“You are pleased to ask, how the 
Holy Ghost convinced me of self-righte- 
ousness, and drove me out of my false 
rest? Indeed, Sir, I cannot tell; the 

was not instantaneous, but gradual ; 

itdid not flash upon my soul, but arose 
like the dawning of the day. A little 
book, by Jenks, upon Submission to the 
ess of God, was made service- 

tome. Your journals, dear Sir, 
adseraons, especially that swect ser- 
mon upon What think ye of Christ? were 
ameans of bringing me to the knowledge 
of the truth; and another piece has 
been also much precious eye-salve to my 
dim and clouded understanding, I mean 
Marshall’s Gospel-Mystery of Sanctiti- 
cation, These, blessed be Him who is a 
light to them that sit in darkness, have 
insome degree convinced me of my for- 
méererrors. I now begin to see I have 
been labouring in the fire, and wearying 
myself for very vanity, while I have at- 
tempted to establish my own righteous- 
ness. I trusted I knew not what, while I 
have trusted in some imaginary good 
deeds of my own; these are no hiding- 
place from the storm, they are a refuge 
oflies. If I had the meekness of Moses, 
and the patience of Job, the zeal of 
Paul, and the love of John, I durst not 
advance the least plea to cternal life on 


_ this footing: but as for my own beg- 


gatly performances, wretched righteous- 

ness! gracious adorable Emmanuel! I 

am ashamed, I am grieved, that I should 

thrust them into the place of thy divine, 

thy inconceivably precious obedience !— 
pp. 13, 14, 

Mr. Hervey was ordained by 

liop Potter, September 14, 1736, 

nh he left Oxford, and com- 


‘Menced his ministerial labours at 
i , as his father’s curate : 
te ards held, for a short 


time, the curacy of Dunmore, in 
Hampshire ; and in 1740, took up 
his residence in the same capacity 
at Bideford. It was here that his 
Meditations and Contemplations 
were in part composed, and “ hete 
he began to preach evangelically.” 
The two sermons, in which he first 
avowed his change of sentiment, 
were distinguished by the title of 
his “ Recantation Sermons.” In 
1743, he returned to the scene of 
his former labours; and in 1752, 
on the decease of his father, he 
was inducted into the family liv- 
ings of Weston-Favell and Colling- 
tree. His health seems never to 
have been vigorous: he was fre- 
quently visited by alarming debi- 
lity; and his indefatigable labours 
hastened that end which this emi- 
nent servant of God was so well 
prepared to meet. We regret that 
we cannot find room for the whole 
of the closing scene ; and the m+ 
terest of the following extract must 
apologize for its length. 


*< On the 25th of December, on which 
he died, in the morning, his brother 
coming into his room to inquire after 
his welfare, he said, “‘ I have been 
thinking of my great ingratitude to my 
God.”’ Mr. -Maddock also paying him 
his morning visit, Mr. Hervey Tifted up 
his head, and opened his eyes, as he sat 
in his chair, to see who it was, and 
said, ‘* Sir, I cannot talk with you.” 
He complained much this day of a great 
inward conflict which he had, laying his 
hand on his breast, and saying, ‘‘ Ah! 

ou know not how great a conflict I 

ave.” During this time, he constantly 
lifted up his eyes towards heaven, with 
his arms clasped together in a praying 
form, and said two or three times, 
‘When this great conflict is over, 
then,’’ but said no more, though it was 
understood he meant he would go to 
rest. Dr. Stonehouse came to him about 
three hours before he expired. Mr. 
Hervey urged strongly and affectionately 
to the Doctor the importance and care 
of his everlasting concerns, and entreated 
him not to be overcharged with the cares 
of this life, but to attend amidst the 
multiplicity of his business, to the one 
thing needful; which done, said he, 
€ 


« ___ The poorest can no wants endure, 
And which not doue, the richest must 
be poor.” Pore. 
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This he said with such an emphasis and 
significant look, as conveyed the meaning 
in a manner the most sensible and af- 


fecting. 

«<The Doctor, sceing the great difficulty 
and pain with which he spake (for he 
was almost suffocated with phlegm and 
frequent vomitings), and finding by his 
pulse that the pangs of death were then 
coming on, desired him that he would 
spare himself, ‘‘ No,” said he, with pe- 
uliar ardour, ‘‘ Doctor, no; you tell 
me I have but few minutes to live; O 
let me spend them in adoring our great 
‘Redeemer!’ He then repeated the 26th 
verse of the 73d Psalm, “ Though m 
heart and flesh faileth, God is the stre: 
of my heart, and my portion for ever :”” 
and he expatiated in a most delightful 
mamner on the words of Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 
22, 23; ‘* All are yours, whether life or 
death, things present or things to come,” 
referring his friends to the exposition of 
Dr. Doddridge. ‘ Here,” said he, 
“*heré is the treasure of a Christian ; 
death is reckoned among this inventory, 
and a noble treasure it is! How thank- 
ful am I for death, as it is the passage 
through which I go to the Lord and giver 
of eternal life, and as it frees me from 
all the misery which you see me now 
endure, and which I am willing to endure 
as long as God thinks fit; for I know 
that he will, by and by, in his own good 
time, dismiss me from the body. These 
light afflictions are but for a moment, 
and then comes an eternal weight of 
glory. O welcome, welcome death! 
thou mayest well be reckoned among the 
treasures of the Christian; to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.”” After which, 
as the Doctor was taking his final leave 
of him, Mr. Hervey expressed great gra- 
titude for his visits, though it had been 
long out of the power of medicine to cure 
him. At this time Mr. Hervey lay for a 
considerable time without seeming to 
breathe ; the company in the room 
thought he was gone; Dr. Stonehouse 
took a looking-glass and placed it before 
his mouth, and observed he was still 
living : a little after he revived. Having 
paused a short tinie, he, with great sere- 
nity and sweetness in -his countenance 
(though the pangs of death were upon 
him), being raised a little in his chair, 
repeated these words ; ‘‘ Lord, now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, 
aecording to thy most holy and comfort- 
able word, for mine eyes have seen thy 
most precious and comfortable salvation. 
Here, Doctor, is my cordial ; what are 
all the cordials’ given to support the 
dying, in comparison of that which 
arises from the promises of ‘salvation by 
Christ? This, this supports me!” 

** When writing Aspasio Vindicated, 
Mr. Hervey had intimated his earnest 
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wish for himself, that he might die the 
death of Simeon, and ‘his God gave him 
the desire of his heart. Jesus made him 
a conqueror over all the powers of dark- 
ness ; having endeavoured to rob him of 
in 

to be 


his peace, but in vain, they left him 
the Saviour’s hand, never more 
tempted, and he watched over him with 
the tenderest love until he took him 
home. : 

*¢ About three o’clock, he said, ‘ The 
conflict is over ; now all is done ;” after 
which he scarcely spake any other word 
intelligibly, except precious salvation, 
Some years before his death, when he 
found himself bowed down with the spiri 
of weakness and infirmity, he was afrai 
he would disgrace the gospel in his lan- 
guishing moments, he earnestly prayed 
to God, and desired others to unite in 
the same petition, that he might not 
then dishonour the cause of Christ. His 
own and his friends’ prayers were heard ; 
for, notwithstanding his lingering weak- 
ness and depressed spirits, which at length 
gave him up into the hands of death, yet 
he triumphed over all his fears, and over 
the grand tempter and ad of souls, 
and in no common way glorified his God 
in dying. As his favourite Young says— 


*¢ His God sustain’d him in his final hour, 
His final hour brought glory to his 
God.” 


*¢ During the last hour. he said no- 
thing. Meanwhile, it may justly be 
supposed, though men could no longer 
hear the dear name of Jesus, as the sgl- 
vation of God, reverberating on his 
feeble, dying lips, his meditation on him 
would be swect, till in a little he cried, 
with the ransomed millions about the 
throne, ‘* Salvation to our God, and the 
Lamb, for ever and ever.” Leaning his 
head against the side of the easy-chair, 
without a sigh, or groan, or struggle, or 
the least emotion, he shut his eyes, and 
departed, betwixt four and five in the af- 
ternoon, December 25, 1758, in tle 
forty-fifth year* of his age.”—pp. 406, 
407, 408, 409. 


An analysis of the disquisitory 
portion of the -present volume 
would require more space and lei- 
sure than we find it convenient to 
assign at the present season. It 
would be necessary to revive the 
history of forgotten controversies, 
and to enter on a series of doctri- 
nal dissertations, which we had ra 
ther defer to a more suitable op- 
portunity, “We have already said, 
that we are not aware of any 
stantial diflerence between our own 
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sentiments and those of Hervey, 
which are adopted by his able and 


worthy biographer. We are not, 
however, prepared to express our 
unqualified approbation of the lan- 

in which they are expressed. 
Gaawe think that the interest of 
the t volume is a little in- 

by the error of attaching too 
much importance to systematic 
precision, in the statement of im- 
portant points. We dislike, for 
instance, the peremptory censure 
of language which may be amply 
justified by the citation of scriptu- 
ral passages strictly parallel. | 


« The following unevangelical phrases, 
too common in many practical serious 
writers, are not to be found in Mr. Her- 

works :—‘* God és recencileable— 

your peace with God—Sinners may 
lupe in God, but they must not immediately 

iate him—Fall in with the terms of 
We Gapel—Christ and salvation are freely 
fered (0 penitent sinners— Fulfil the condi- 

‘the covenant on your part, and Ged 
will fulfil those on his.” —p. 426. 


Admitting that one or two of 
these expressions may contain an 
ication not severely correct, 

we will contend that their insula- 
tion’ is unfair. They are never 
tsed by a gospel minister without 
a*context and comment which 
folly explain and guard their im- 
ot 3; and if the language of ex- 
ion and entreaty is to be re- 
dueed to a few trimmed and ba- 
laneél formulas, we shall soon 
find the attention of our hearers 
flag. The third of these phrases 
we do not profess to comprehend ; 
ad-we have consumed some 
minutes in a vain endeavour to de- 
tect the impropriety of the first— 
be ye reconciled to God, said an in- 
spired apostle, and we have no 
hesitation in repeating his words. 
When Mr. Brown objects to the 
averment, that “‘ Christ and salva- 
lare freely offered to penitent 
hers,” we presume that his de- 

fer is to the limitation implied 
pao vord “ penitent ;” but while 
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we-agree with him that the great 
gospel offer is to sinners as such, 
and that in their rejection of it lies 
their final condemnation ; still we 
are unable to perceive any thing 
objectionable in the language to 
which his censure is directed. 
When the prophet Isaiah calls on 
the thirsty to drink of the waters 
of salvation, does not their thirst 
imply “ penitence?” We protest 
against that narrow construction 
which would send a minister into 
the pulpit fettered and manacled. 
While we admire prudence and dis- 
cretion in the use‘even of scripture 
language, we cannot recommend a 
system of preaching which would 
contract the large vocabulary of 
gospel exhortation within the Inmits 
of a hornbook, and shrink the rich 
treasury of evangelical invitations 
to the dimensions of a miser’s purse. 
Perhaps there is hardly a sermon 
preached warm from the heart, in 
which there does not oecur some 
expression that would fail before a 
rigid test; but if we would deal 
fairly with each other, we must 
take the whole range of language 
and illustration, instead of award- 
ing censure or approbation by 4 
reference to detached phrases. 

Mr. Brown has executed his 
task with much ability: he is a 
skilful theologian, and manages 
his statements of doctrinal contro- 
versy with much dexterity and 
clearness. As a record of argu- 
ments, for and against certain 
points in divinity; as an illustra- 
tion of the effects of Divine truth,. 
in enlightening _the mind and 
sanctifying the heart; and as con- 
taining much and well-expressed 
information respecting individyals 
and phblications now emer Be 
neglected, we attach considerab 
vile to this volume.—The son. of 
the venerated Brown of Hadding- 
ton, has well sustained the honour 
of his name. 
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The Village Lecturer ; a Series of 
iginal Discourses, adapted 
lage Congregations and Fa- 

milies. 12mo. pp. 232. Privé 
48. 6d.—London: Ogle, 1822. 


Ir is far from being an easy mat- 
ter to compose sermons which, 
without, o the man of 
sound taste, shall convey the im- 
portant truths of. salvation to the 
uninstructed, enforce them on the 
negli and add to our stock of 
ading suited to those seasous 
when we assemble our children 
and our servants in domestic wor- 
ship, It seems to be a general 
opinion, that a man of talent finds 
it. difficult to write down to a cer- 
win level emia he must, it is taken 
‘or granted, attain before he can 
make Thimeslf understood by the 
b opoun a s bs page’ on 
contrary, be inclined to place 
the difficulty in the necessity for 
writing up to that purity and true 
elevation of style and exposition 
which arrests and charms at once 
the vulgar and refined, the aged 
and the young. Of all modes of 
Vigorous simplicity, is the most 
rare and effective ; and the preacher 
who has succeeded in its cultiva- 
tion, has. secured the master-key 
to all orders of understanding. 
Affectation of every kind is the 
great bane of intelligible expres- 
sion; sin ity is at va~ 
rianece with perspicuity ; and the 
eloquence which. will with most 
certainty address itself to ‘‘ men’s 
business and bosoms,” and which 
will adapt itself to all circum- 
stances, whether of pathos or of 
energy, is to be t for in the 
simple, unforced use of idiomatic 
nguage. Novelty may attract 
for a time; the pitiful ambition 
pier habe gis sare of “ a trick- 
% the matter,” ma 

for a season command a throng of 
shallow followers, but simplicity 
will produce the deepest, as well 
as the most durable and extensive 


CAvousr; 
effect. The greatest writers of ali 
classes,— poets, orators, historians, 
have been distinguished for this 
quality 5 and those who have in 

ulged in an opposite course, how. 
ever eminent for talent they may 
have been, have obtained an infe. 
rior and less enduring fame. 

But if this characteristic be of 
such excellence in its general ap. 
plication, it becomes indispensable 
when we consider the requisitions 
of those who, from rental infe. 
riority, or defective education, are 
unable to comprehend the caprices 
of fantastic expression, or the ex 
aggerations of artificial elevation. 
Here we are bound to exercise the 
strictest moderation, the most se. 
vere discretion ; to set. a watch u 
our lips, that we offend not with ow 
tongue ; to keep a steady guard 
on all those habits and tendencies 
which remove us from the sphere 
of plain and accessible colloquy. 
Not that it is proposed to circum: 
scribe the range of .a speaker's 

hraseology to the precise vocabu. 
a of the unlearned ; there..is, 


we’ take it, a wide difference be 
tween the limits of a 

which the multitude shall act 
use, and of that which they may 
readily understand. Supposing 
an audience to have an average 
share of intelligence, if their mi- 


nister’s meaning be quite unen- 
tangled, and his ion of 
words be native and unaffected, 
he need not feel much. alarm at 
his occasional introduction of a 
term somewhat removed from. 
common usage. This is ineve 
table when the habits are stuiious, 
and the mind is conversant, with 
the best authors ; and to stigms 
tize this practice as affectation, 
or to condemn it as unintellx 
gible and unprofitable, is just. 
fair as it would be to censure 
preacher who might be addressing. 
the residents of St. Giles’, because: 
he did not adopt the slang of his, 
auditory. There is a good story 
about “ drawing inferences,’ a4 
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the discourse. 

But as this is a matter which, 
with many others equally impor- 
tant, has been for..a long time 

ing on us. for detached and 

| consideration ; we shall, 
in this place, no farther pursue it 
than to counect the preceding ob- 
ions with the subject inme- 
diately before us, by giving our 
vordial approbation to the style in 
which * at sermons are written, 
mi to the spirit in which they 
to have originated. They 

ae evidently the productions of a 


dressing hin ; 
taittask with an anxious desire of 


doing good. The subjects 
ae of pri i 3; and 
in which instruction 
is conveyed, is singularly pithy 
mdimpressive. In answer to the 
question—‘‘ What is it to die?” 

preacher answers, 

' € To die is for the body to return to 
dust, and for the spirit to re- 
tare to God who gave it; it is for the 
leave this world ; to leave every 


die is to awake to a certain know- 
of all that we now either hope er 
: itis to have faith changed to si 
inty. It is 
on that 


pen 


FF 
z 


f 


, no thoughtlessness there. To 
is % pass into a world of glorious or 
sealities ; a world where. there 
is no more change, where happiness and 
are alike everlasting ; where the 

sed, the sinner accursed, 
is to encounter God, either 


A 


wer. To 


< (egurpeepnciled Father, or our offended 


RT 


Creator. It is to behold the Saviour 
whom we have loved, or him who would 
have been! our Saviour, but we rejected 
him. To te ‘absent from the body’ is 
to be < with the Lord,’ either as 
our Intercessor, or our Judge. It is to be 
consigned over to the fellowship of saints 
and angels, or to that of the devil and his 
angéls, for ever.”"—pp. 4—6. 


The subjects which are here 
brought forward are as follows :— 
Death—The Gospel preached to 
the Poor— Winter-—Sacrilege— 
The Advent of Christ—The Chris- 
tian’s Adversary—The difficulty of 
Salvation —Faith (two Sermons)— 
God grieved by Sin—The. Great 
Harvest—The End of Time, the 
End of Change—The Redemption 
of the Body. enigh 

These ons, tho pub- 
lished anonymously, axe not com- 
posed by way of experiment, they 
are stated in a short preface to 
have been actually preached toa 
village congregation, and they are 
published “in the hope that they 
may be found adapted for a more 
general use, both in the pulpit and 
in the family.” These views we 
have little doubt will be fully an- 
swered ; there is a force and rich- 
ness about these discourses that 
fit them for their purpose and will 
render them generally acceptable. 
The following passage, we think, 
taken at the opening of the book, 
will justify our favourable opinion. 

“ The holiest men have always been 
the humblest : theirs is a ‘ humble bold+ 
ness,’ with which they draw near to God 
So far is a self-complacent assurance from 
being a sign of high religious attainments, 
that it is generally attended, even in those 
who know something of real religion, 
with great ignorance both of God and of 
themselves. A well-founded assurance 
of salvation is to be obtained only b 
living very near to God; by walking 
God, as Enoch. is said to have done. 
Some men are naturally more timid 
than others, but he has not always the 

faith, or the warmest love to 
God, has the boldest 
of the most emi i 
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And there was a moment wilien our 
blessed Lord himself exclaimed, . amid 
ithe unutterable agonies of the Cross, 
* My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?’ Death, though he proves 
to the believer a friend, is, as a dying 
saint expressed it, ‘ a pew acquaintance 
and a terrible one, except as Christ 
giveth us the. victory and the assurance 
of it,’ Many acareless sinner has gone 
out of the world with stupid unconcern, 
while many a good man has found his 
conflict with the last enemy a sharp one, 
and has been ready to exclaim with the 
venerable servant of Christ just referred 
“to, ‘If this be the way to heaven, what 
must be the way to hell ?’ 

** And are you ready to say, as the 
disciples did at the hard saying of our 

- Lord, ‘ Who then can be saved ?’—-Who ? 
Every one that cometh to God. If it rested 
with man, no one; but, because it rests 
with God, any one. ‘ With God all 
things are possible ;’-then, the salva- 
‘tion of no one is impossible. ‘The wor- 
thiest and the vilest, the weakest and 
the strongest, the wisest and the most 
ignorant, the rich man and the poor 
man, are, in this respect, all on a level : 
their salvation is alike with men, impos- 
sible, but not with God. 

** This is the point to which it is so 
hard to bring a man,—to despair of him- 
self, that he may embrace the Saviour 
whom God has sent to save him from 
perishing ; to count all things but dross, 
that he may win Christ. Till men are, 
persuaded that they ¢annot save them- 
selves,—can do nothing towards it of 
themselves, they will never put up a 
prayer for God’s help. This is the only 
message which will rouse a siuner from 
his slumber : ‘ You are dead, and Christ 
alone can give you life.’ ”’—pp. 107—109. 


In the second sermon on Faith, 
we observe that the author has 
adopted the explanation given by 
Macknight and other divines of the 
“ justification by works” spoken 
of by St. James ; he considers.the 
Apostle as referring to “ works of 
faith.” We have no objection to 
this interpretation on the score of 
consistency, but it does not, we 
confess, to us quite satis- 
factory, tithongh we bmn cite 
high living authority in its favour, 
Neither do we altogether approve 
the common supposition that St. 
James is speaking of the justifica- 
tion of the believer in the sight of 
men, since we can find nothing in 
the context to support this refer- 


ence to human judgment. At the 


same time the difficulty of the pas 
sage seems to us more 

than real, but as we are not sure 
that our own elucidation would 
be more generally acceptable than 
many others which have been tried 
and found wanting, we shall let it 
stand over for the present. 


Sh ate Sth tet ta ad 


Elements of Thought ; or First Les. 
sons in the pe of the 
Mind: including Familiar Ex. 
planations of the Terms employed 
on Subjects relating to the Intel. 

. lectual Powers. By Isaac Tay. 
lor, junior.  12mo. pp. 208. 
Price 4s. 6d.—London: Holds. 
worth, 1822. 


Tuis little book supplies a defi. 
ciency which has been long com. 
plained of in that season of educa 
tion when the mind begins to feel 
its own power, and is_ passing on 
from_the accumulation of words.te 
their use and application. The 
elementary works of Watts are 
inestimable, but they are not quite 
sufficiently compressed ; they have 
too little of the character of the 
manual and vade mecum for the 
grasp" of a school-boy ; and they 
come in with much greater eflie 
ciency at a somewhat more ad- 
vanced stage of intellectual pro- 
gress. Our feelings while reading 
the volume before us, were those 
of regret that we were not earlier 
possessed of it ; that it was not in 
existence when we were in our 
youth, and looking round us for 
some easy and intelligible initia- 
tion into the processes of thought 
and the vocabulary of philosophical 
expression. So excellent a guideas 
this would have saved us many @ 
subsequent struggle with imper- 
fect knowledge, and would have 
given us dexterity in the manage- 
ment and distribution of our men- 
tal operation. 

The first part assumes the form 
of a regular treatise, and explains 
the different modes. of expression; 
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and the various ways of describing 
and classifying the operations of 
the understanding. The second 
division consists of a vocabulary 
of different terms used 
in the science of mind. It might 
have been better to have 

given more extent to the first sec- 
tion, and to have limited the lat- 
ter to a brief indicial reference to 
jous illustration ; but this is 

of comparatively little import, 
since the two portions elucidate 
each other at the same time that 
,~ Maaog applicable to somewhat 

nt purposes. 

“Sophisms may consist in proving 
some thing which is beside the ques- 
tion; or in artfully changing the real 

int in dispute. Thus, if it be af- 
firmed that the tendency of Christianity 
js much more favourable to public and 

virtue, than that of any other re- 
system, or than Atheism; an 
‘opponent may change the point in dis- 
ree proving that many professors of 
janity have been worthless and 
licentious men ; or by proving that some 
idolaters and some Atheists have been 
blameless in their external conduct.. The 
real points to be determined are these :— 
whether nations, taken at large, in which 
Christianity has prevailed, or in which 
Bible-has been actually read and re- 
by the mass of the people, have 
greatly surpassed in morality those 
nations to whom it has been wholly un- 
known, or by whom it has been little re- 
: and then,— whether, if any num- 
of the most apparently sincere Chris- 
tians is compared with an equal nuniber 
of the best heathens or Deists, they will 
not be found to possess a sort of virtue 
much more complete; more pure, and 
more beneficent. 
“ Many sophisms consist in taking for 


; the very point to be proved. 
hus, if it be argued that a man who is 


just and temperate need not concern him- 
self with matters of faith, or forms of 
religion, because a just and temperate 
man is virtuvus, and therefore must al- 
ways be the object of the Divine favour. 
The thing to be proved,—namely, whe- 
ther justice and temperance, without 
ptr, constitute that virtue which will 
Vy caling t by God, is taken for granted, 
the merely just and temperate 

man, virtuous. 
_ “*Sophisms are sometimes framed by 
bad @ wrong cause to some effect. 
: a ism of this kind when it 
ieuid Christianity has caused many. 


1 


bloody wars, cruel persecutions, and 
barbarous massacres. While in fact, it 
has been the ferocious passions of men, 
made more ferocious by the rebuke they 
have received from the pure and peaceful 
spirit of Christianity, which have been 
the real causes of these wars and perse- 
cutions.”’—pp. 178—180. 


As might have been expected 
from the present author, religious 
principle is explieitly recognised. 
The style is perfectly clear, with- 
out any of that hyper-simplicity 
which is sometimes, though very 
erroneously, thought absolutely ne- 
cessary in books intended for 
youth. Young persons have ge- 
nerally more elasticity of intellect 
than their seniors are willing to 
give them credit for; and we are 
persuaded that it is better in all 
cases to throw the mind on its re- 
sources by tasking it even some- 
what beyond its apparent strength, 
than to keep it on an inferior level 
by continual accommodation. 


Stet te tainting 


Farewell Discourse to the Congrega- 
tion and Parish of St. John's, 
Glasgow. By the Rev. Edward 
Irving, A.M. some time Asststant 
to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Glas- 
gow. 1822. 


WE notice this sermon, not with 
the view of engaging in the dis- 
cussions which are invited by some 
of its references, nor of a critical 
investigation of the merits or de- 
fects of its style; but for the pur- 
pose of giving such share of 
notoriety as we may be able, 
to the composition of a man of 
talent, who has recently taken 
his station-among the -preachers 
of our own metropolis. And the 
best as well as the briefest way of 
effecting this intention, will be to 
let the following extracts speak for 
themselves. Y 


‘* Let the youth destined for the holy 
ministry stand aloof from the unholy in- 
fluences under which the church hath 
fallen; froin the seats of power and pa- 
tronage let. them, stand aloof; from the 





hoards of ecclesiastical intgigue on both 
ton cntaeeanis eee 
from glezing the public ear, and pam- 
pering the popular tante, with unprost- 
able theugh acceptable matter, let them 
starid- aloof: and while thus ‘dissevered 
frem ing, intviguing, and ing, 


fawning, pandering. 
let them draw. aear to. ‘God, and driak 
SS from the milk of his word; 
Christ, 


p h ‘poor as ‘the first disciples of 
b staff, without scuip, still 
like the first dispiples of Christ, let them 
labour in the mini of the word and 
in prayer with their families, their 
Kindred, their neighbourhood, the poor 
who: will welcome them, the sick who 
desire them, and the young who need 
them—then their Master will find them 
field enoygh of usefulness, though the 
charch should deride such puritan-youth ; 
and the providence of God will find them 
in food and raiment, though no patron’s 
may deign a look to such. friendless 
er Aer paradise of God will find 
a an eternal reward, though the world 
should cast forth from its fortunate places 
such heavenly-minded youth: Such a 
seed would. make the church once more 
to be glorious. One such youth trained 
amidst nature’s extremities, and bope’s 
urate fastaesses—his soul fed, not on 
patron’s hopes nor favour’s smiles, but 
upon the stermresolves and heaven-ward 
enjoyments gf an —— . toilsome 
calling, that youth, I say, were worth 
a » and a hundred such were 
worth a host, to revive and quicken this 
our. land—the Jand, the only land, of a 
free plebeian church, which never pined 
ti she began fo be patronized.’’— 
** Go ye to the cathedrals of our 
sister church: you shall find a bishop, 
a dean, store of stalled prebends, priests, 
singers, and officers of name, 
There shall be all the state ignity 
bo Tory and oh S Semelies © the 
ous degrees 0 Priesthood ; - 
nificent fabrics withal ; infinite *collee- 


Iiquire what is done by these digni- 
taries, with their splendid appointments. 
are said each morning to some 
-dozen of attendants. Antheus sung 

by trained singers, and cathedral service 
Sabbath by well-robed 

i Ask for week work, for the 
froting of the flock from to house, 
for the comforting of the peor, for the 
visitation of the sick, for the superin- 
the children ; 


Phe Nature, Obligation, and Re 
ward of Preaching the Gospel: 
a Sermon, delivered ‘in Nile 
Street Meeting-house, Glasgom, 
on Thursday, 5th April, v9, 
at the Annual Meeting of ‘the 
Union of the Co 
“Churehes of Scotland. By Wil. 
liam Orme, Minister of the Gos. 
pel, Perth. London: Hamilton, 
1822. 
We have been much gratified by 
this excellent sermon. It contains 
those prime requisites of all such 
compositions, good sense and sound 
theology, expressed in correct and 
forcible language. Mr. Orme: is 
of the best school of English style; 
he has no neologisms, no instances 
of affected construction, no false 
glare, but he presses forward ina 
manly and impressive strain of 
vigorous and consistent eloquenee, 
His statements of Gospel truth 
are freely and fearlessly put forth 
as the results of cautious mquiry 
and conscientious conviction; and 
nothing, to our judgment, can be 
more accurately ye oe ‘- more 
happily expressed, the senti- 
wants coneainiid in the following 


the Jews a stumbling-bloc 
the Greeks foolishness ; 
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toward God, and 
rd Jesus Christ,’ 


poole however, the preach- 
ing of the cross never degenerated into 
ae omrmen piace. ntery of 
knowledge in m' oO 

in Be use he 

i -tapics of that rund 
One pervades his whole 

= Nap rah of a Divine 
constitutes its life and soul. 

Yet it.is never introduced twice in the 
same contiexion, or with the same de- 
or in the same form of expression. 
addressed suitably to a 

character and his circumstances. The 
Jew and the Greek, the barbarian and 
Scythian, the bond and the free, the 
babe in Christ and the perfect man, are 
each, to accommodate a phrase, * spoken 
to im his own tongue,’ and all—‘ in 
thoughts that breathe, and words that 


‘ei is exceedingly important to study 
nplicity of doctrine and variety of 

to divest Christianity, as 
far genta of the technical garb in 
which she has too long and too often 
adressed—to use that li in re- 
forms of expression, and the rela- 
ition of its truths, which the 
themselves employed—to feel 
their example and authority, 
from, every yoke of human 
us teach truth, as it is 

ible—clearly, freely, and 
Let the magnitude and liberality 
Chetan system be studied. Let 
be explained in connexion with 
Let first principles be fol- 
to their grand and widely ex- 
d results, Let the bearings and 
of all the parts of the mighty 
. Let doctrines be 
i fy, and practice enforced 
vangelical motives. Thusthe man of 
_ being perfectly instructed himself, 
. divide the word of life to 
maintaining the truth 4s 
iit Jans, he will address it to ‘ every 
man’s business and every man’s bosom,’ ” 

—pp. 15, 16. 
Of the. excellent institution in 
behalf of which this discourse was 
hed, some account will be 
id ariiong our religious intelli- 
Sat tt te te nd 


Sm Infidelity, By the Rev. 
Andtem Thomson, A. M. Minister 


tar: s, Edinburgh. 24mo. 


Cadell, 1821. 


ys. feel pleasure in the 
Ber of ae evidences of 


Christianity, satisfied that the far 
ther investigation may be carried, 
the more firm and secure will be 
the confidence which mankind 
will repose in its authority. There 
have, indeed, at all times. been, 
and we fear that there must. ever 
be, men of feeble and perverse 
mind, to’ whom.these inquiries will 
supply materials for scepticism and 
pi again but their malignant gain- 
sayings betray the root of bitters 
ness, the evil heart of unbelief; 
and we are not to be. stayed. in 
our career of triumphant argument 
and appeal, by the sneers of af- 
fected moderation, or the wrang- 
lingsof intemperate hostility. Seve- 
ral valuable contributions te this 
branch of theolo, 5 44 literature 
have been supplied by our coun- 
trymen. of the North, and their 
character for shrewd and clear 
reaso has maintained itself 
fully in the publications to which 
we allude. A these cham- 
pions of the faith, Mr. Thomson 
now presents himself, and we have 
derived much gratification from: his 
small but seasonable volume. His 
process of argumentation is plain 
and forcible; perhaps, it might 
have been advan ly com- 
pressed into a smaller compass, 
but with this deduction, and with 
an allowance for certain pecu- 
liarities of style affected by some 
of the modern Scotch divines, we 
are disposed to consider these ser- 
mons as useful auxiliaries in an 
important work. They are nine 
in number, and all from the same 
text, Hebrews iii. 12: “ Take 
heed, brethren, lest there be in any 
of you an evil heart of unbelief, in 
ate Srom the living God,” 
onition is justly consi- 
dered by Mr. Thomson, as includ. 
ing the intimation, that the rejec- 
tion of the Gospel leads either 
Pig’ or ultimately to apostacy 
ye that to discredit Chris- 
pe is in reality to abandon 
religion altogether ; and that, how- 
ever speciously its ‘real character 
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may be disguised, the evil heart of 
unbelief is in its essential qualities, 
and. its inevitable. consequences, 
“ practical atheism.” In defence 
and illustration of this position, he 
appeals—1. To the history of 
Deism, as contained in the writ- 
ings of its supporters—2. To the 
marking features of modern in- 
fidelity—3. To the tendency of 
the objections which the enemies 
of the cross urge against its doc- 
trines—4. To those errors of judg- 
ment and feeling, which may be 
considered as the main-springs of 
infidelity, and specifically to “ in- 
considerateness, pritle of under- 
standing, and moral depravity.” 
Under this last head, he shows, 
that the religion of nature, such as 
deists in their vain eulogies would 
set it forth, is liable to the same 
objections with the religion of the 

Scriptures, and that the principles 

of opposition are precisely similar ; 

he proves that the same depraved 

feeling, which turns from the purity 

of the one, would reject the mora- 

lity of the other ; he then goes on 

in the following impressive len- 


guage. , 

“* Such, we apprehend, to be the na- 
tural and necessary effect of abrogating 
Christianity. Whatever be the grounds 


on which this is done, it would appear, 
beth from the ‘nature of these grounds 
and from the aspect which Deism has 
ever assumed, and still presents to us, 
that the rejection of all religion as an ob- 
ject of grave belief, or asa rule of hu- 
man conduct, is the inevitable conse- 
— And for the system which we 

1 have thrown away, we must lay 
our account with adopting a system 
which it is frightful to contemplate even 
in theory, and whose visitations on the 
character and condition of the world, it 
must be terrible, beyond expression, to 
endure. 

*« But Atheism could not long main- 
tain its ascendancy. This yolcano of 
misery and of crime, after pouring furth 
its terrors on the scene of human life, 
would become exhausted by its own de- 
structive efforts, and sink into the still- 
ness and the dreariness of a wide-spread 
desolation. Man is so framed, and so- 
ciety is so constituted, that religion we 
must have in some form or another. And 
all the knowledge of human nature with 
which we are furnished by experience 


would lead us to expect, that whatever 
aspect the case might assume at the be- 
ginning, it would gradually 

and settle into the errors and abomina- 
tions of heathenism. Christianity res- 
cued us from heathenism, and if we ex- 
tinguish the light of Christianity, 1 see’ 
not how we can avoid the inference, that 
to the darkness of heathenism we must 
return. This is the final and unavoidable 
result. : 

> * * * * 

** There might remain among a few of 
the more enlightened, some occasional 
glimpses of religious truth, as we find to 

ave been the case in the pagan world, 
But the degradation of the great mass of 
the people to that ignorance, and ido- 
latry, and superstition, out of which the 
Gospel had emancipated them, would be 
certain and complete. This re 
movement might be retarded by the ad- 
vantages which we have derived from 
that system, whose influence we should 
continue to feel long after we had ceased 
to acknowledge the divinity of its source, 
But these advantages would, by degrees, 
lose their efficacy, even as mere matters 
of speculation, and give place to the 
workings of fancy, and porape and 
corruption. A radiance might still glow 
upon the high places of the earth after 
the sun of revelation had gone down; 
and the brighter and the longer it had 
shone, the more gradual would be the 
decay of that light and warmth which it 
had left behind it. But every where 
there would be the sad tokens of a de- 
parted glory and of a coming night. 
Twilight might be protracted through 
the course of many generations, and still 
our unhappy rate might be able to read, 
though dimly, many of the wonders of 
the eternal godhead, and to wind a du- 
bious way through the perils of the wil- 
derness. But it would be twilight still; 
shade would thicken after shade ; every 
succeeding age would come wrapped in 
a deeper and a deeper gloom ;—till at 
last, that flood of glory which the Gos- 
pel is now pouring upon the world, would 
be lost and buried in impenetrable dark- 
ness.’’"—pp. 88—94. 


The particulars to which we’ 


have already referred, will afford a 
general notion of the way in which 
Mr. Thomson has treated his sub- 
ject: we had marked an instance or 
two of vague or indiscreet states 
ment, but as they are not of any 
material importance, we shall pass 
them by. It can hardly be neces 
sary, after our, previous é' 

for us to add our general recom. 
mendation of this useful volume, 
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The General History of the Chris- 

» tian Church, from her Birth to 
her final Triumphant State in 
Heaven, chiefly deduced from the 
Apocalypse of St. John the Apos- 

. te. By Sig. Pasiorini:—Printed 
in the year 1771. 


We have constantly kept back from 
the discussion of what is usually 
termed Catholic Emancipation, and 
we have been influenced in our 
determination of neutrality, by se- 
yeral considerations. In the first 
place it is a question respecting 
which dissenters are, we believe, 
much divided in sentiment, 

ind we could not therefore feel 
ourselves justified in. stating our 
6m individual opinions as those 
of the whole body. Then it is a 
on which there seem to be 

great difficulties; if it is to be 
taken as an affair of policy, it 
lies open, of course, to all the 
statements and counter-statements 
which subjects of that class usually 
provoke: if on the contrary it is 
to be determined on the great 
principles of religious liberty, it 
may be settled without a moment's 
hesitation. If any thing could in- 
dute us to break through a reso- 
lution of silence which we have 
pted, as much from inclination 
asfrom prudential motives, it would 
be the bad temper and the bad 
faith which have been manifested 
o both sides. We have, for in- 
stance, been recently reading a 


_ bulk perp, entitled “ Letters 
to Wal; 


jam Wilberforce, Esq. on 
the Roman Catholic Claims,” by 
Amicus Protestans ; and if we could 
have been amused by prejudice 
‘and’ ‘self-complacency, Talloping 
in a furious tempest of high- 
‘but unmeaning words, 
assuredly we should have 
rich feast. And on the other 
We have been continually an- 
Cons. Mac. No. 56, 


noyed by evasions and misrepre- 
sentations, and by that peculiar 
disposition to use the mask and 
cloke which continually betrays 
itself among Catholic writers. On 
the whole of the case, however, 
we are satisfied that our feelings 
and our duty coincide; and that, 
leaving those views of the ques- 
tion which are mingled with foreign 
and political considerations, it is 
for us to confine ourselves to the 
theological section of this great 
argument. 

The title-page of the volume be- 
fore us informs the reader that these 
pithy lucubrations on the Apoca- 
lypse were excogitated by a Signor 

astorini. The fame of this il- 
lustrious personage never having 
reached our ears, we were unable 
to determine whether he were 
cleric or laic, Jesuit or Dominican, 
gentle or plebeian ; but from this 
state of dubitation we were re- 
leased by Amicus Protestans, and 
by a.certain printed circular, of 
which, before we proceed any furs 
ther, it may be expedient to give 
a short account. It is called an 
“ Abstract of Letters from [re- 
land, in Answer to Queries re- 
specting the Causes of Disturb- 
ance in that Country, from De- 
cember, 1821, to April, 1822,” 
and it was, we believe, drawn up 
for the pur of limited circu- 
lation, particularly ee meme- 
bers of the British Parliament, 
pending the discussion of the Ca- 
tholic question in the present ses- 
sion. Under these circumstances 
we have no intention of making 
any comment on the “ Abstract” 
itself, it expresses the opinions of 
the writers of the original letters, 
and its value must, of course, en- 
tirely depend on their impartiality 
and means of information. From 
this authority we learn that Signor 
Pastorini was a mere nom de guerre 

3K 
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for “‘ Dr. Charles Walmesley, a Be- 
nedictine Monk, Roman Catholic 
Bishop, titular Dean of Wells, and 


Vicar Apostolic of the Western. 


District in England.” ‘“ This 
work,” it is added, “ (first printed 
in 1771, without name of place or 
printer,) has been translated into 
the Latin, French, Italian, and 
German languages.” We are fur- 
ther told, that this book is in 
highest estimation among the sec- 
taries of Rome ; and that its expli- 
cations of prophecy, some of which 
fix the downfall of Protestantism 
to the year 1825, are at this time 
exciting.a strong sensation among 
the Romanists, especially among 
the lower orders of the Irish po- 
pulation. 

The reputation of this curious 
volume can only be accounted for 
on the ground of sectarian par- 
tiality: there is a vagueness, a 
palpable and intentional evasive- 
ness, running through the whole 
of the commentary, which is to us 


quite irreconcileable with integrity 


of motive. If the modes of ex- 
planation adopted by Walmesley be 
tolerated, we will undertake to 
extract from Isaiah a prediction of 
the divine mission of Mohammed, 
and from the Apocalypse a clear 
attestation to the inspiration of 
Richard Brothers, A large portion 
of his book has nothing whatever 
to do with his real object, and 
seems to ws only calculated to 
throw dust in the eyes of his 
readers. Bossuet and Calmet (with 
only the former of whom we pro- 
fess ourselves acquainted in the 
present case) have commented on 
the Apocalypse, and have taken the 
more Ke cg method of limitin 

its predictions to the earlier mews | 


of the Christian era, explaining of 


pagan Rome all the which 
by Protestants are applied to Rome 
papal. It was reserved for Wal- 
mesley to venture a bolder flight, 
and to find, in this grand prophe- 
tic anathema against the corrup- 
tions of the Christian Church, an 


[Avousr, 
intimation of the Lutheran 
and a denunciation of tremendous 
inflictions upon its followers, He 
represents Christ as dividing “ the 
history of his Church into seven 
periods, in each of which he de. 
scribes three different sorts of 
transactions, under the respective 
seal, trumpe%, and vial.” The book 
sealed with seven seals is, accord. 
ing to this interpreter, the his. 
tory of the Church, and the open. 
ing of each seal the disclosure of a 
certain portion of that history. The 
trumpet which sounds at each open- 
ing announces disastrous events, 
such as persecutions and heretical 
insurrections. The vials imply the 
vengeance with which Christ visits 
the enemies of his people. In all 
this there is nothing very original ; 
but the application of it is cer. 
tainly well worth our attention, 
The first period of the history of the 
Church includes somewhat more 
than three hundred years, and was 
** the age of christian perfection.” 
The second, which lasted about a 
century, may be termed “ the age 
of heresy,” in which Arianism 
threatened to crush the defenders 
of orthodoxy. The third, which 
begins about 406, and takes in 
nearly 220 years, “ is remarkable 
for the judgments of God upon 
ancient Rome and the Western 
Empire.” The fourth seal dis 
closes the rise of Islam, and Death 
on the pale horse is Mohammed 
and his successors; the fourth 
trumpet, with its terrible effects, 
typifies the “‘ fatal heresy and 
schism of the Greeks; the fourth 
vial is ingeniously explained by 
the employment of cannon 
gunpowder against Constantinople, 
and by the consequent fall of that 
city; this age includes the history 
of the Church from A. D. 620 to 
1520. But the explanation of the 
fifth seal is the grand effort of our 
half-inspired interpreter. He as 
signs it to the Reformation, and 
with an impudence that really ex 
cites our admiration, coolly informs 
3 
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1892.) 
his readers, that the souls under the 
altar, slain for the word of God, 
Catholic martyrs 
who perished in the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic persecutions! The re- 
prisals of the Protestants are 
en of as unprovoked mas- 
sacre; and while the most faith- 
less reservations and exaggerations 
are used in reference to their con- 
duct, and to the different instances 
in which Papists fell by the sword 
of war, or by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, not a whisper of con- 
demnation is breathed against the 
horrible revelry in human suffer- 
ing which seems, in former times 
at least, to have formed a distin- 
ishing feature of the Catholic 
ered. Is it that these excesses 
are still approved by Rome and her 
children? Is it indeed true that 
inthis specific respect the charac- 
terof Popery is unchanged? We 
wilnot press this question ; but 
it must be acknowledged that so 
marked a silence on this point is 
ominous. The fifth trumpet de- 
notes the rise and progress of the 
Reformation ; the star falling from 
heaven is Luther, and the locusts 
are Carlostadius, Zuinglius, Oeco- 
lampadius, Melancthon, Bucer, Cal- 
vin, Henry VIII. cum multis aliis. 
The King, the angel of the bottomless 
pit, is the devil, who is, of course, 
“the king of the Reformation.” 
The vial connected with this pe- 
tiod is the vengeance of God on 
the enemies of Popery; and re- 
specting this awful visitation we 
have the following significant hint. 
“The vial being poured upon the 
throne of the benst, it flows down from 
thence over hig whole kingdom, the 
realmof the reformation. For, his king- 
dom became dark, and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain. But with respect to the 
nature of this punishment, we shall be 
aitirely silent, and leave it to be disclosed 
bythe event. We shall only remark that, 
to judge from the expression of the text, 
sheen a Saaeen = we 
extreme 1t W) so ul re- 
ceived : ded they blasphemed the God of 
owe) eg te pains et re 
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We understand this well, and 
we will supply what this worthy 
Vicar Apostolic has modestly 
omitted. “ The scourge will 
be severe”—yes! we may well 
believe it, if this scourge be wield- 
ed by the same effective exe- 
cutioners who massacred the Al- 
bigenses, revelled in the high fes- 
tival of St. Bartholomew, dragooned 
the Cevennois, plied the racks of 
the Inquisition, and lighted up the 
fires of Smithfield. But we trust 
in God that this event of things 
will not be permitted to overtake 
his genuine church ; that she who 
is the mother of abominations and 
heresies will not be suffered to re- 
new her drunkenness with the 
blood of the saints; and that the 
spirit of faith and love will per- 
vade the earth and destroy every 
usurpation of the rights of con- 
science. By the clumsy artifice 
of doubling the assigned period of 
150 years, Dr. Walmesley fixes this 
consummation so devoutly to be 
wished by all true sons ot Rome, 
to the year 1825. A single ex- 
tract connected with this part 
of the subject, will suffice to 
shew the spirit of this maligner 
of religious truth, and to display 
the miserable falsehoods to which 
papists have recourse in their 
wretched warfare against the ad- 
vocates of Gospel doctrine. 


«‘ The world was very sensible, that 
Christ had established his church, fifteen 
hundred years before the existence of the 
reformation, and that he had communi- 
cated his Spirit to her, by which he had 
solemnly promised she should be guided 
through all ages. I will ask the Father, 
said Christ, and he will give you another 
Paraclete, that he may abide with you for 
ever, the Spirit of truth. .... And 
he will teach you all things. (John xiv. 
16, 17—26.) The reforming teachers 
came therefore fifteen hundred years too 
late, and as they presumed to publish a 
doctrine contrary to what was taught in 
the church, its novelty became its own 
condemnation. Nevertheless they were 
resolved to make it pass upon mankind 
for Divine truth. But to effect this, 
they should have ascertained it by the 
intervention of miraculous works, in the 
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same manner as the apostles had origi- 
nally established Christianity. ‘ Let 
them prove,’ said Tertullian, speaking 
of the hereticks-of his own time, ‘ Let 
them prove themselves to be new apos- 
tles.’ ..... © let them produce their 
miracles.’ (l. de presgrip. c. 30.) But 
the-Reformers never were able to procure 
such a divine sanction. 

*« To supply this defect, and to acquire 
credit to their new systems, what mea- 
sures did they take? They employed an 
artifice, (we are sorry to say it,) sug- 
gested undoubtedly by that angel of the 
bottomless pit who was their governor and 
guide, namely, to indulge human nature, 
by gratifying the passions, by allowing 
such freedom and latitude in the practice 
of virtue, as religion had never admitted. 
They banished at once all those mortifi- 
cations, which distinguished the Chris- 
tian religion, and were ordained by its 
Author as the principal exercises to merit 
eternal life ; such as fasting, abstinence, 
confession of sins, penance, &c. They 
pretended that all these practices were of 
no signification, that were even 
intolerable encroachments on Christian 
li , and that faith alone sufficed for 
salvation, By these means they: let loose 
the human passions, they enfranchised 
man from all constraint, aud in fine they 
boasted of having smoothed the way to 
heaven. But, thy silver is turned into 
dross: thy wine is mingled with water. 
(Isaiah i. 22.) For, our Saviour had 
said: Ifany mun will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me. - (Matt. xvi. 24.) But, instead 
of the thorny way of self-denial and the 
cross, te mes a path strewed with 
roses, at wonder then, if so many 
took them for their guides, and espoused 
their maxims? Our Saviour again tells 
us, that narrow is the gate, and strait is the 
way, that leadeth to life: and few there are 
that find it. (Matt. vii. 14.) On the con- 
trary, the new-gospellers inform us, that 
the way to heaven is broad and easy; 
‘and they offer to conduct us through* it 
with little or no difficulty, because, say 
they, our Saviour took upon himself the 
load of hardships, that should have been 
our portion, and has sustained them in 
our stead. But, woe to them that sew 
cushions under every elbow: and make pil- 
lows for the heads ewes Rear "aad 
- atch souls. (Ezek. xiii. 18.) Thus a 
survey of the doctrine and practical 
maxims of the Reformers points out 
clearly to us the judgment we ought to 
pass upon their character, according to 
the criterion Christ has given us: good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
an evil tree bri h good frui 
Wherefore by their fruits 
them, (Matt. vii. 18—~20.)—pp.518—520. 


These are the refuges of lies to’ 


which our antagonists are déiven 
for shelter ; rim are the calum- 
nies which are put on record aga 
warning to the wavering that they 
stand aloof from the i 
speech, and the tongue i 
falsehood in bipaaiey, The Sak 
Seal seems to have given prodi. 
gious trouble to the worthy Bene. 
dictine ; he makes a jum. 
ble with the Jews and Greeks, 
Mahometans and Russians; who 
Antichrist is to be we de not very 
clearly comprehend, but the two 
witnesses are to be Henoch and 
Elias who are to re-appear on 
earth, and by their preaching to 
turn the Jews into papists. The 
army of the “ great Antichristian 
hero,” whoever he may be, will be 
a most terrific assemblage, since it 
will comprise a mass of no less 
than two hundred millions of 
“men and devils in human shape.” 
The number of the Beast is at- 
tached to the word Maomertis in 
the Greek numeration. 


eeeeeve eee 40 


@eeeeteese 1 


eves O88 888 70 
@eerevesee 40 
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666 


MeHmZOre 


But we have gone quite. far , 


enough in unravelling this wi- 
serable tissue of folly and im 
fatuation, and we shall take our 
leave of it with the intimation that 
the Seventh and last Seal denotes 
the age of eternity, and that in 
his final reference to the state of 
heavenly blessedness, this ortho- 
dox interpreter of the Apocalypse 
mentions no other qualification for 
its enjoyment than the performance 
of good works, 
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Memoirs of the late Rev. Thomas Gor- 
don, of Youghal, Ireland. With 
Extracts from lis Diary, and some 
his mostinterésting Letters. 13.64. 
ndon: Nisbet, 1820. 
We take some blame to ourselves 
for unintentional neglect of this in- 
teresting little publication. It be- 
longs to that truly valuable class of 
memorials, which includes the bio- 
graphy of humble, zealous, and de- 
yoted servants of the living God, 
and unfolds a series of labours, un- 
distinguished, it may be, by the 
manifestations of dazzling, but un- 
le genius, or of fastidious 
scholarship, but marked by the pre- 
cious signals of the divine favour, 
attended by the blessings of those 
who were ready to perish, and re- 
corded on monuments, which shall 
eternally survive the crumbling ele- 
yations of human vanity. 
Mr. Gordon seems to have been 
a sensible, pious, and useful la- 
bourer in the work of souls. He 
was born in London, December 19, 
M61, of religious parents, and at the 
age of 15, became seriously im- 
pressed with the importance of di- 
vine things. He commenced his 
career of usefulness, by engaging as 
teacher in a newly formed Sunday 
school, since known by the name of 
the “ Fitzroy Sabbath and Free 
Day School.” In 1805, by the libe- 
ral assistance of a “‘ gentleman in 
Scotland,” he was enabled to enter 
as a student in the Academy at 
Gosport, and we cannot give a more 
impressive transcript of his feelings, 
than by quotiug the extracts from 
his Diary connected with this event. 


“Through the abundant gondness of 
God.1 am spared to the present moment ; 
and his sovereign hand, that over-rules 
Saree, has brought me to this place. 

I raise my Ebenezer, and 
“desire from my heart to bless him, who 
has thus conducted me. God in Christ 
is the po —! my soul: he is the 
Supreme object of my love. There is 
“none in heaven, or ne ftom I desire in 
‘comparison of him; and because I can- 
Rot enjoy him so fully as I desire, nor 
serve him without sin, 1 long for that 

hour when | shall be complete! 

‘Mtisiied, awaking up in his likeness. i 


pant after conformity to him. I would 
accept it as a token for good that God has 
brought me hither ; that I am freed from 
the concerns of the world, from the bustle 
and noise of London; that I here enjoy 
leisure for reading, meditation, and 
prayer, and have opportunity for im- 
proving my talents for his service. Oh 
that my time, my all, may be spent to 
the glory of my redeeming God! What 
am +7 that I should be employed in the 
service of such a Master? Will he in- 
deed accept of my service ? Oh match- 
less. grace and love! that he should save 
me so unworthy, and now employ me in 
his vi . 

«¢ June 17.—I dread the time when I 
shall have to speak for. God before the 
people, lest that the fear of man should 
possess my soul, and pride should keep 
me from placing that dependance on the 
all-sufficient help and influence of the 
sacred Spirit, which I know I shall need. 
O, to be ever sensible of my own weak- 
ness, and to look up with humble confi- 
dence to Him who has promised, ‘‘ As 
thy day is, thy strength shall be.”—* All 
my eure is in God; from him cometh 
my help.” 

Xe July 13.—Last Sabbath spake to the 
people at S——g for the first time; the 
subject, ‘* Whereas I was blind, now I 
see:”” found my mind composed and 
comfortable. O that this, the first fruit, 
or small beginning of my labours in the 
Lord’s vineyard, may be followed with 
great service and abundant usefulness ! 
It has often been my desire that. I 
be a burning and shining light: this 
me to cry for grace to keep me humble, 
little in my own eyes, sensible of m 
weakness, and strong only in the Lord. 
May the love of Christ be the spring of 
all my actions, his glory the end, and 
the concerns of perishing sinners near my 
heart. I find pleasure, and I hope profit, 
in my studies, my mind expanding and 
gaining strength : have reason to. mourn 
over the weakness of my memory.; but 
while I earnestly pray for ovary gi and 
grace that may be useful. to others, and 
comfortable to myself, I bless God for 
what he has given me. and if I have but 
one or two talents, I would seek to im- 

them ; and if my Lord see it proper, 
he will give me more. I wish to lie in 
his hands, as clay in the hands of the pot- 
ter. Found my soul refreshed this morn- 
ing at a throne of grace, and experienced 
that it was good to be in his house.”’-— 
pp- 13, 14. 
In June 1808, he landedin Ircland, 
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under the auspices of the Hibernian 

iety, and entered on his work at 
Youghal, where he was ordained to 
the pastoral charge in July 1810. 
In May 1812, he married. On the 
28th of February, 1818, this holy and 
useful minister was summoned to 
his everlasting rest. 


Rat tt ted 


The Influence of Protestant Mission- 
ary Establishments, in developing 
the Physical and Moral Condition 
§ Man, and Elucidating the Dark 

gions of the Globe, briefly deli- 
neated, With a Coloured Map, 
Exhibiting the Progress of Chris- 
tianity, and the Professed cg ance 
of Mankind. By Thomas — 
A.M. Quarto, price 3s. 
don, 1822. 


Missionary Societies are now as- 
suming an importance, which, had 
it been predicted twenty years back, 
would have been contemptuously 
disbelieved. A spirit of anxiety for 
the present and eternal felicity of 
those who sit in darkness, has been 
excited in England, and its bene- 
ficial effects, under the divine bles- 
sing, have been felt in the remotest 
regions of the earth. Incidentally 
to their regular labours, the circum- 
stances in which the Missionaries 
have been placed, have enabled 
them to collect a considerable 
quantity of valuable information, 
which is scattered through such a 
mass of Reports, Appendixes, Chro- 
nicles, Summaries, and Correspon- 
dences, that it becomes perfectly 
exhausting to explore the endless 
labyrinth, and a very fair portion 
of praise would be the due of the 
individual, who should give a brief, 
but comprehensive recapitulation of 
the leading points. Mr. Myers has 
done so much of this as consists in 
describing the principal features of 
Missionary exertiun, and enume- 
rating the stations occupied by the 
various Societies. A coloured map 
of the world is added, in which, by 
means of distinct tints, a represen- 
tation‘is given of the relatiye extent 
of the different religions of man- 
kind. ‘The red dots which mark 
the Missionary settlements. are, 
however, carelessly managed, they 
should have corresponded in num- 
ber and position to the places they 
were intended to denote. 


Consolation to Parents amid the Los 
Children. In two Discourses, 

August 1821. 

Moffat. 8vo. Whitby: Rodgers, 

1821. 


Tue occasion of these discourses is 
stated in the following remarkable 
narrative. 


“* On Monday last, (23d July, 1821,) 
about 9 a.m. Mr. William, son of Mr, 
Boyes of Whitby, aged 17, going to New- 
castle in one of the traders to join his 
ship there, five youths, his companions, 
went with the vessel into the roads to see 
him off, taking a small boat to bring 
them back. After parting, they stepped 
into the boat; but getting under the 
vesse|'s quarter, Mr. Boyes stepped in to 
clear her, when she immediately upset ; 
by which Mr. Boyes, with Henry, (aged 
13) son of Mr. George Willis, and John, 
(aged 15) son of Mr. Brown, Collector 
of Excise, were drowned.—The other 


three were saved by clinging to the boat, - 


—In the evening several cobbles went off 
into the roads to grapple for the bodies; 
and about six Pp. M. they were all found, 
and conveyed home to their disconsolate 
nts for interment.—I regret that I 
should have to.add, that one of the sur- 
vivors, Mr. James Muir, is since dead — 
*‘ There are some circumstances in the 
case of Mr. John Brown, for which, 
upon ordinary principles of calculation, 
it may perhaps be difficult to aceount; 
and which, by his sorrowing mother, I 
am perticularly requested to mention. — 
They are as follow—In the first place ; 
the day immediately preceding, which 
was Sabbath, having been sultry, he, his 
father and mother, and two of his sisters, 
set out together to take a walk on the 
pier in the cool of the evening; when 
having got to the end of it, he suddenly 
disappeared, and was ut last seen making 
his way rapidly homeward—they returned 
some time after, and upon entering the 
house, heard him up in his own room 
singing the following lines— 


*¢ A Saviour, let creation sing, 

A Saviour, let all heavens ring— 
He’s God with us, we feel him ours: 
His fulness in our souls he pours— 
*Tis almost done—’Tis almost o’er— 


We're joining them who’re gone before; 
We then shall meet to part no more. 
We're,” &c. 


*¢ To these lines, were added other pas- 
sages of a similar nature, which in the 
course of the evening, he was overheard 
singing by himself.—Again, next. mora- 
ing, the morning of the fatal day, and 
just after his father had set out on his 
collecting tour, here called a round, he 
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to the office, and there upon a 
paper book which he was 
in his pocket, wrote,— 
John Hallpress Brown died this day 
before the present round !’—After having 
written these remarkable words, he had 
attempted to obliterate them, by crossing 
them two or three times with his pen, 
after which he had applied his finger to 
do it more effectually, and last of all, 
had torn out the leaf altogether, leaving 
it, however, still loose in the book.—I 
saw the book, which was taken 
from his pocket after he was drawn out 
of the water, together with tue writing, 
and which after all was perfectly legible 
—to these remarkable facts is to be added 
athird, namely, the unaccountable hor- 
ror with which his mind was seized, after 
having got on board the vessel, expressed 
és it was, in strong wishes to get ashore 
before she Ieft the harbour ; and which 
nothing but the charge of cowardice, 
reiterated by his companions, could have 
!—All these things might be 
accidental, but still in the connexion they 
wesiriking, and will never be forgotten 
by those whom he has left to sorrow 
behind—but every reader must judge for 
bimself.””—pp. 1—4. 

The sermons themselves are writ- 
ta with ability, though we might 
have preferred somewhat more of 
simplicity in occasional passages 


which, to our tastes, display a little 


too much effort. Mr. Moffat illus- 
trates Revelation xxi. 4. by proving 
—1. That *‘ the death, the sorrow, 
the crying, and the pain, which in 
that better world shall be no more, 
were introduced into this by sin.”— 
2.“ That the evils enumerated in 
the text, are for ever done away only 

Christ, the second Adam.”—3. 

t those evils *‘ are for ever done 
away, only to those who believe in 
Christ, and study to do his com- 
mandments, purifying themselves, 
éven as he is pure.”—4. ‘‘ That the 
a of these evils, in respect 

time, of manner, and of every 
other circumstance, is under the 
control of heaven.”—5. “‘ ‘That the 
fvils enumerated in the text, are 
not, properly speaking, evils, but 
veal blessings to the people of God.” 
~6.~ The evils particularized in 
thetext, shall for ever redound to 
the glory of God.” , 


Thomas Johnson’s reasons for Dissent- 
ing from the Church of’ England.— 
pp. 18. Holdsworth. 2d. or Ils, 
» per 100, 

‘Tus little tract adverts to most of 
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the common points in dispute, be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters. 
It is decided and conclusive, yet 
states the objections to an Esta- 
blished Church in away that can 
hardly give offence. We discern in 
it, though written in a plain and fa- 
miliar manner, the hand of one well 
skilled in the controversy, and we 
cannot but recommend its ciroula- 
tion. Publications of this kind are 
highly serviceable to the cause, if 
they do nothing more than convince 
people that there is something to 
be said for it, and thus counteract 
that vague and general impression 
against Dissenters, which is, per- 
haps, more injurious to them than 
any clearly defined sentiment: would 
that the comparatively wealthy 
among us gave extensive circula- 
tion to tracts of this nature! When, 
when shall we awake as a body, 
and bestir ourselves in the avowal 
and maintenance of our principles ! 
Some, indeed, are of opinion that 
Dissenters are sufficiently alive, as 
it is, to the importance of these 
principles: but this is by no means 
the case; a fatal, and we will add, 
a criminal lethargy characterizes 
their behaviour in reference to this 
subject. Rarely are their principles 
publicly adverted to, and their 
young people left in ignorance con- 
cerning them, remain open to the 
fall influence of worldly respecta- 
bility in favour of the Establish- 
ment, and too often betray that they 
are not proof against its power. 
But Thomas Johnson would fortify 
them: he would at least induce 
them to pause before they approach- 
ed the boundaries of conformity, 
or gave, in any measure, their coun- 
tenance to a system, which seeks to 
unite the discordant materials of 
a temporal and a spiritual king- 
dom, and introduces the influence 
of the world into the bosom of the 
church. If our principles will not 
bear the light, if they are not true 
and scriptural, let them be neg- 
lected; let us evince a_pusilla- 
nimity whenever they are brought 
into question; but if they are in- 
deed the principles which the 
New Testament lays down, which 
received the sanction of Christ and 
his apostles, which were distinctly 
recognised in. the first and purest 
days of goneeg ag in defence 
of which some of best and ho- 
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liest men of this country laid down 
their lives ; then, let no considera- 
tions of a timid policy, or of a cau- 
tious, worldly prudence prevail upon 
us to keep them in the back ground. 
We know, that in making these re- 
marks, we shall expose ourselves to 
the charge of bigotry, but we know, 
at the same time, that we do not 
deserve it. We will hold the unity 
of the spirit, in the bond of peace, 
with all who love the Lord Jesus ; 
but we have not yet learnt to trim 
between truth and error, or to sa- 
erifice the convictions of our own 
minds at the shrine of a spurious 
candour. 
a Anceecace 
Polyhymnia ; or, Select Airs, by cele- 
Grated cy Composers, pAese 
to lish Words, written expressly 
for this Work by James Mont- 
g. . The Music arranged by 
. T. Hasse. 63, London. 
WE notice this publication for two 
or three reasons, First, it is the 
work, in its literary department, at 
least, of a man whose name is a 
guarantee for its moral and poetical 
excellence. Secondly, the musicis, 
as we are assured by those who are 
more skilled in such matters than 
we le to be, exceedingly good. 
And, thirdly, these two circum- 
stances put together, have induced 
us to mention a work not altogether 
in our usual track, since it may be 
acceptable to some who feel at a 
loss, in their musical practice, for 
lessons which shall ally rich me- 
lody with unexceptionable poetry. 
We have cited, in our poetical de- 
partment, two of these lyrical com- 
positions ; they are pervaded by a 
fine tone of moral feeling. 


Varieties, Literary, Scientific, §c. 


[Auever, 
Steadfastness in the Lord the 
; Christen Padior, 4 Joy of te 


on. Wednesday, . 5, 1821, at 
the Rev. W. Willits’ C Ea- 
monton. By the Rev, W. 

of Enfield.— London: Burton and: 
Smith. 1821. 


Tuis is a judicious and interesting 
sermon; and it fully justifies the 
double request which induced Mr. 
Thomas to consign it to the press, 
From 1 Thessalonians iii. 8, 9, he 
enquires, “‘ 1st, What are we to un- 
derstand by steadfastness in the 
Lord ?—2dly, Whence does it arise 
that this steadfastness is the Chris- 
tian Pastor’s joy?”—To the first 
question it is answered, “ 1. A warm 
attachment to evangelical truth 
2. A regular attendance on divine 
ordinances—3. A holy deportment 
in every walk of life—4 A bold and 
fearless maintenance of our Chris- 
tian profession; and—5. All this 
kept up with unabated vigour and 
constancy.” 

To the second question Mr 
Thomas replies, Ist, That ‘the 
Christian Pastor’s joy arises “ from 
beholding the fruit of his own la 
bours.”—2. That it is “‘ essentially 
connected with a supreme concer 
for the honuur of Christ, and the 
advancement of his kingdom.”— 


3. That it springs “ from a convie-- 


tion that under such circymstances 
he is secure of an interest in his 
people’s prayers.” And—4. It is 
kindled by ‘“ the anticipations of 
a blessed and glorious immorta- 
lity.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————_—_—“<—X“_—s!>=—O™ 
VARIETIES, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


We have received repeated hints, that 
the renewal of our.long-neglected ‘‘ Va- 
rieties,’’ would be generally acceptable, 
We have never lost sight of this depart- 
ment ; and we fully intend to insert oc- 
casionally a few columns of interesting 
miscellanea under that head, 

The Scriptures will receive some illus- 
tration from the following extract from 
Belzoni’s Travels in Egypt, on the value 
of a well, or even a cup of water. He 
describes, in the most forcible manner; 


the deplorable miseries to which the tra- 
veller is exposed in passing over the arid 
sands of the Arabian wilds. 
se ow rhamagg victims of the most 
irst. 


horrible It is then that the value 
of a cup of water is really felt. He that 
has a sensabia of it is the richest of all. 
In such a case, there is distinction: if 
the master has none, the servant will not 
give it to him; for very few are the in- 
stances where a man will voluntarily lose 
his life to save that of another, particu- 
larly in: a caravan in the desert, whe 
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strangers to each other. What 
Lr crams man, though’‘a rich one, 
: the owner of all the caravans ! 
is dying for'a cup of water—no one 
him—he offers all he possesses— 
one hears —waaag are ajl dying— 
though ‘by walking a few hours farther 
they might be saved: the camels are 
lying down, and cannot be made to rise— 
no one has strength to walk—only he that 
has a of that precious liquor lives 
to walk a mile farther, and perhaps dies 
too. ‘In short, to be thirsty in a desert, 
water, exposed to the burning 
sin, without shelter, and no hopes of 
either, is the most terrible situa- 
tion aman can be placed in; and, I 
believe, one of the greatest sufferings that 
ahuman being can sustain : the eyes grow 
inflamed; the tongue and lips swell; a 
hollow sound is heard in the ears, which 
on deafness; and the brains ap- 
to grow thick and inflamed : all these 
arise from the want of a little 
Witer, If, unfortunately, any one falls 
fick on the road, there is no alternative ; 
Wimust endure the fatigue of travelling 
jeamel, which istroublesome even to 
people, or he must be left behind 
nd, without any assistance, and 
80, till a slow death come to re- 
him. No one refnains with him, 
Moteven his old and faithful servant, as 


fein danger of perishing of thirst if 
> eg not reach the next well in such a 
” 


Druidical Stone Circles—In a “* Sketch 
ofa Tour in the Highlands of Scotland,” 
a in commemoration of Druidical 

Cireles, we find, that ‘ stones is, 
inthe language of the old Highlanders, a 
common designation at this day for the 


church, or place of worship.” 


Memory.—‘é Of all that belongs to man, 
you cannot — a greater wonder than 
memory. at a treasury of all things 
what a record, what a po of all As 
if provident Nature, because she would 

;man circumspect, had provided him 
maccount-hook to carry always with 
3} yet it ueither burthens nor takes 
Zi 7 ue myself. it a et I 
no} tit presses with, To others 
ibis invisible, for when I carry all with 
me, they can see nothing that I have. Is 
itnota miracle, that a man, from a grain 
f sand to the full and glorious sun, 
thould lay up the world in his brain ; and 
chet pleasure, bring out what part 
' never empty the place that 
it, nor crowd it, though he 

id add more ? If putrefactive man 
(™8; undiscerned and unburthened, bear 
about him ; if so little a point 

tertia of the brain, the cere- 
¢an hold in itself the notions of 

le extent of things, 

Mac, No. 56. 1 
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we may rationally allow omniscience to 
the great Creator of this and all things 
else. For, doubtless, we know what we 
do remember; and, indeed, what we re- 
member not, we do not know.”—Felt- 
ham’s Resolves. 


Word of the Lord.—* The title ‘ Word 
of the Lord,’ is not to Se considered, in 
the modern acceptation of the term, as a 
mere sound, a vibration of the air, and 
nothing more, but as that living medium 
between the mind of Jehovah and the in- 
tellect of man, without which there could 
be no communion between the two na- 
tures. As there could be no reciprocity 
of ideas between man and man without 
the intervention of known and significant 
words, so Christ, being the thought or 
mind of the Godhead substantially ex- 
pressed, is the common connection and 
point of unity between the corporeal 
and spiritual, the visible and invisible 
worlds.”’—Hore Solitaria. . 

Unifomity. — “* God’s Book is the 
Christian’s act of uniformity, and 
one who is truly a Christian is a confor- 
mist in grace. Here is a uniformity, in 
which all real Christians are united: and 
if they are united here, in the name of re- 
ligion and common sense, what is the 
profit or use of all other unions or dis- 
unions ?” 

Origin of Church Patronage.—‘*‘ In the 
year 542, a council, held at Orleans, or- 
dered, that if any person desired to have 
a parish church erected on his estate, he 
should first be obliged to endow it, and 
to find an incumbent. Hence the origin 
of patronages.”” : 

Origin of Wakes.—‘* Gregory the First, 
reflecting that they had been wont to sa- 
crifice to demons, and in their sacrifices 
to indulge themselves in feasts, he di- 
rects that they might be allowed, on the 
day of the church’s dedication, or on 
the martyrdom of saints, to make booths 
for themselves in the neighbourhood of 
the churches, and enjoy themselves in 
+, P ‘ate h 1 te *? 

Cherubims.—‘** God placed at the east 
of the garden, cherubims, to keep the way 
of the tree of life. The cherubims were, 
of all other, the most sacred piece of fur- 
niture in the tabernacle and temple, and 
were emblems of something very sacred, 
They were designed as a sensible repre- 
sentation of that exhibition of the divine 
glory which Ezekiel saw in vision, and 
which he knew to be the cherubims. In 
them, or between them, was the throne 
of God, the throne of grace, the symbo- 
lical representation of his dwelling with 
men—a sensible representation of the 
whole frame of the constitution of grace. 
There was indeed no small danger, that 
man, once seduced, might fall into the 

3L 
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like error, and imagine some virtue in 

the material tree of life ; very properly, 

therefore, he was expelled the garden, 

sort divectag te the true tree of life in the 
Cy 


Letter of Queen Elizabeth to the Bishop of 
Ely.—Proud Prelate, I understand you 
are backward in complying with our 
agreement ; but I aoiad ve-you know 
that I, who made you what you are, can 
aunmake you; aud if you do not forth- 
with falfil your engagement, by God, I 
will immediately unfrock you. 

Your’s, as you demear yourself, 
ELizaBerTH. 

From the same to Henry IV. of France, 

on his becoming a Catholic_—Alas! what 
sorrow, what vehement grief, what 

sighs have I felt at my heart, for the 
ings which Morlante hath told me of ? 
Alas! is the world come to this pass? 
Was it possible that ey Na romp matter 
should make you _ the fear of God ? 
Can we expect any happy issue of such a 
fact ?»- Or could you think, that he who 
hath hitherto with his own right hand 
upholder and preserved you, would now 
forsake: you? It is a very dangerous 
thing to do evil that good may come of 
it. Yet, I hope, a sober — will put 
you into a better mind. the mean 
time, I will not omit to make it a princi- 
pal part of my prayers, the recommend- 
ing you to God, beseeching him, that the 
hands of Esau may not lose you the 
blessing of Jacob. as, you do re- 

‘io and solemnly offer me your 
fendakip I know, tom great Rog I 
have’ well deserved it; neither should I 


[Avausr, 
which I suppose you have seen, will in 
pons » and give some com- 
ortable assurance ef. Lord bath 
marvelously appeared even against them; 
and now again, when all the power was 
devolved into the Scottish King, and 
malignant party, they invading England, 
the Lord rained upon them such snares, 
as the enclosed will show ; only the nar 
rative is short in this; that of their whole 
army, when the narrative was. framed, 
not five of their whole army returned, 
Surely, Sir, the Lord is greatly to be 
fearedas praised. We need your prayers 
in this as much as ever; how shall we 
behave ourselves after sueh mercies? 
What is the Lord a doing? What pro- 
phecies are now fulfilling? Who iss 
God like. ours? To know his will; to 
do his will, are both of him. 

I took this liberty from business te 
salute thus in a word: truly I am ready 
te serve you, and the restof our brethren; 
and the churches with you. I ama 
weak creature, and not worthy of the 
name of a worm; yet accepted to serve 
the Lord and his people. Indeed, my 
dear friend, between you~ and; me, you 
know not me: my weaknesses, my inor- 
dinate passions, my unskilfulness, and 
every way unfitness to my work; yet 
the Lord, who will have mercy on whom 


he will, does.as you see. Pray for me. 


Salute all Christian friends though un- 
known. 
I rest your affectionate friend to serve 
you,: O. CROMWELL. 
(Brooks’s Puritans.) 





repent that, had you not changed your 
Father. Verily, from henceforth I can- 
not be your sister by the Father; for the 
trath’ is, I shall ever more. dearly love 
and honour mine own Father, than a 
falsé and counterfeit one: which God 
knoweth very well, who, I beseech him, 
bring you back again to a better mind. 
Your Sister, if it be after the old man- 
ner; as for the new, I have nothing to 
do with it. ELizaBertH, 
(Camden.) 
Letter of Oliver Cromwell to the Rev. John 
Cotton, dated October 2, 1652. 
Worthy Sir, and my Christian Friend, 
—I received your’s a few days since. It 
was wélcome to me, because si ; 
mu, whom I love and honour in the 
: but more to see some of the same 
grounds of our actings stirring in you, 
that have in us to quiet us to our work, 
and support us therein, which hath had 
great difficulty im our emgagement in 
Scotland, by reason we have liad to do 
with some, who were I verily think 
godly ; — through weakness, and the 


what tenderness we have preceeded with 
such, and that in sincerity, our papers, 


Anecdot Mr. Denham, an America 
Merchant.—The following. trait of this 
ood man’s character is given by Dr 
ranklin :—‘* He, had formerly been in 
business at Bristol, had failed in debt tp 
a number of people, compounded and 
went to America: ion, ome 
plication to business as a merchant, 
acquired a plentiful. fortune in a few 
years. Returning to England in the ship 
with me, he invited his old creditors 
an entertainment, at which he thanked 
them for the composition they had 
favoured him with ; and, when they ¢- 
pected nothing but the treat, every thas, 
at the first remove, found under his 
plate an order on a banker for the full 
amount of the unpaid remainder, with 
interest.” —(Franklin’s Memirs) 
Boerhaave.-—He never M 
nor detraction, (and Boerhaave 
had enemies,) nor ever thought itneces- 
sary to confute them. ‘ They ay 
he was accustomed to -_ mere sparks, 


y 
ing ; praying to God, 
would cure AaB ae en minds of those 
who traduce and injure you.” | 
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‘ Homerton Academy.-—— The Annual 
Meetings connected with this Institution, 
were holden on the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
perce and subscribe t 

subscribers met on 
Toesday evening, at the King’s Head 
Tavern, in the Poultry, Joseph Stonard, 
the Treasurer, in the chair; when a 
pl of the proceedings of * the last 
ted, and the usual busi- 

Seer ike insdinton was transacted. 
On Wednesday morning a considerable 
— Ministers, who were educated 
, breakfasted together at 
King’s "Tavern, after which they 
‘ to the Rev. Joseph Berry’s 
: house, in New Broad Street, 
where the Rev. J. B. Innes, of Camber- 
, delivered an appropriate sermon, 
culties and Supports peculiar 

fice of the Christian Ministry ; 
evening of the same day, two 

ior Students, Messrs. Jacobson 

and Morell, delivered orations, the first, 
“the Evils of Spurious Charity,” and 

e on ¢¢ the Causes of Prejudice 

mn.” 

in Thursday morning a most nume- 
respectable company of mini- 

other friends to the Institution 
asembled at the Academy at Homerton, 
the public examination of the 
and to assist in laying the first 

; 4 of a sowt hanes dot she use of the 
. The-usual examination was 
by the Rey, Wm. Ward, of 
Stowmarket, and the Rev. J. B. lanes, 
Camberwell; this examination was 
ive of great satisfaction to the 

s who witnessed it, as it gave ample 

to the improvement of the 

Forng a most encouraging pros- 

their becoming duly qualified to 

with honour and usefulness, 
office to which they have de- 
oo present next proceeded 
bs site of the new buildine, where 
they were met by a large, though select 
gratifying assemblage of ladies 
persons, in whose presence the 

of a néw ble Treason, was 


company in a short speech, expressive of 
his benevolent wishes for the present and 
perpetual prosperity of this valuable In- 
stitition. A few verses of an. appro- 
priate hymn from Dr. Doddridge were 
then given out by the Rev. Wm. Wal- 
ford, the resident‘tutor, and sung by the 
whole company; the Rev. Dr. Winter 
next delivered an address peculiarly 
suitable to the occasion, standing by the 
stone just laid; and the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
the theological tutor, closed the cere- 
mony by a very animated and appro- 
priate prayer. 

After the business of the day was. ter- 
minated, about sixty gentlemen partook 
of a cold collation in the Hall of the 
Academy ; and enjoyed a delightful con- 
viviality in the expression of the most 
liberal, benevolent, and pious sentiments. 

The numerous friends of the Institu- 
tion will be gratified to learn, that at 
least half the sum which is requisite to 
complete the important undertaking of 
the erection of the new Academy, is col- 
lected ; and that the building, which has 
commenced under auspices so propitious, 
is en to be completely finished for 
the reception of the family, by Michael- 
mas 1823. In looking forward to this 
period, the Committee to whose care the 
erection of the building is entrusted, 
earnestly hope, that through the zealous 
exertions of the benevolent and enlight- 
ened friends of the Institution, they 
shall pi. enabled to open it free from 
every incumbrance, and to 
lame it goer nburdened property of the 
Society, as a a monument of the 
disinterested piety and zeal of the non- 
conformists of the present age, and an 

cient instrument in the hands of the 
great Head of the Church, to whom they 

umbly devote it, for promoting the 
best interests of mankind, and_contri- 
buting to the extension of that kingdom, 
which is destined in the latter days to 
fill and bless the earth. 

Hoxton. Academy —On Tuesday, a 2, 
1822, the Annual Examination of the 
Students of Hoxton Academy was held 
before several ministers and friends of 
the Institution. 

Dr. Manuel was in the chair for the 
Classical and Oriental department; and 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Farlane in .theychiait 
for the Belles jet, Name gee ond 
Theological, de 
The Students of ‘a first year' read 
$L2 
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portions of Cicero’s Orations in Latin, 
and Esop’s Fables, from the Collectanea 
Minora, in Greek. They were also 
examined in subjects connected with the 
Belles Lettres. The students of the se- 
cond year read in Latinsome of the Odes 
of Horace, and in Greek a part of Lu- 
cian’s Dialogues. They were also exa- 
mined on various subjects connected with 
Intellectual Philcsephy, and on the third 
book of Euclid’s Elements. The whole 
of this class had prepared Essays on dif- 
ferent branches of the Philosophy of the 
Mind, some of which were read. 

The students of the third year were 
examined in Tacitus and Demosthenes. 
Several of them read Essays on the most 
important topics of Biblical Criticism. 
In Hebrew, they were examined in the 
Prophecies of Isaiah; and in Divinity, 
they gave a full account of the Lectures 
they had attended on the Doctrine of 
Original Sin. 

The students of the fourth year read 
part of Sophccles’ C£dipus Coloneus, 
and the Chaldee in the book of Daniel. 
They also underwent an examination on 
the Lectures which had been delivered on 
the Doctrine of the Divine Influence. 
Both in this and the third class, the stu- 
dents answered various questions pro- 
posed to them by the Examiners on the 
subjects of their Lectures and Essays. 

We, whose names are subscribed, have 
much satisfaction in giving our full at- 
testation to the attainments of the re 
spective classes in the various branches 
of literature above stated. A laudable 
spirit of emulation seems to prevail among 

e young men, and though different de- 
grees of talent and proficiency were ap- 
parent in the several classes, yet they ull 
acquitted themselves ‘in a manner which 
reflected credit on themsélves and on 
their respected tutors. We are happy to 
express our very favourable opinion of 
the students who have finished their aca- 
demical course, and are about to enter 
upon important stations in the church of 
Christ. On the whole we are much gra- 
tified with the present prosperous state 
of the Institution. z 

Wm. Manuet, D.D. Chairman, 
J. M‘Fariane, Chairman. 
JosEPH BROOKSBANK. 

Berns. CRACKNELL, D. D. 
Watter Scotr. 

Tromas Cuioutt, M.A. 
JoserH S. BRooksBANK. 

Joun Exy. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, a Sermon was 
preached before the ministers of the Hox- 
ton Association, at the chapel adjoining 
the Academy, by the Rev. Joseph Tarn- 
bull, B.A. on the subject of Christian 
Fellowship. 

On Wednesday: evening, three of the 
students delivered short discourses at 


[Aveusr, 
Hoxton Chapel: Mr. Dawson, on Com- 
passion for the Souls of Men; Mr. Tip. 
petts, on the Practical Tendency of the 
Doctrine of the Atonement ; and Mr, 
Sibree, on the Day of Pentecost. 

On Thursday evening, the General 
Meeting of the Subscribers to the Insti- 
tution was held at the City of London 
Tavern, Thomas Wilson, Esq. in the 
chair, The Meeting was addressed by 
Dr.. Cracknell and the Rey. Messrs, 
Thornton, Yockney, Scott, Dewhirst, 
Jeula, Cooper, and John Clayton, jun. 
From the Report it appears, that during 
the past year, seven of the students have 
entered on stations of usefulness ; four of 
whom have been instrumental in raising 
new congregations. Mr. J, Roberts is 
settled at Meiton Mowbray ; Mr. William 
Gear, at Market Harborough; Mr.d, 
Pain, at Horncastle, Lincolnshire; Mr. 
William Evans, at Wymondham, Nor- 
folk ; Mr. John Wooldridge, «st North- 
umberland Street, Bristol; Mr. Joha 
Anderson, at Market Raisin, Lincola- 
shire; and Mr. 'T. Macconnell, at Rom- 
ford. . 


Essex Anniversaries at Colchester—The 
interesting services of this week wer 
commenced by the private meeting of 
the associated ministers, at the house of 
the Rev. J. Sayill, on Monday afternoon, 
July 8th, when the Association pa 
a resolution expressive of their deep r- 
gret for the death of their venerated 
brethren, the Rey. Messrs. R. Stevenson 
and S. Newton, and requested the Rev, 
J. Morison to undertake the office of 
Secretary, vacated by the lamented death 
of the former gentleman, to which he 
acceded. The evening was spent ina 
lengthened conversation on ministeri 
duties, which was found to be very in- 
structive by all present. On Tuesday 
morning at seven o’clock, the ministers 
met for private prayer in the of 
Mr. Sayill’s meeting-house, and on Wed- 
nesday morning, at the same hour, 4 
public prayer-meeting was held, which 
was numerously attended. 

At 11 o’cloeck, on Tuesday, the An- 
nual Meeting of the Essex Congregi- 
tional Union for the spread of the Gam, 
pel in the County was held, when the 
Rev. J. Blackburn, of Finchingfield, 
commenced the service by reading and 
prayer, and the Rev. T. Morell, tutor of 
Wymondley Academy, preached an é- 
cellent sermon from Joshua xiii. 1. After 
the sermon, Joseph Patisson, Ex, of 
Maldon, took the chair, and a very inte- 
resting report was read by Rey. R. Frost, 
of Dunmow, in which many pleasing ia- 
stances of success were narrated, aod 
new spheres of usefulness pointed out, 02 
which the Committee cannot fully enter, 
on account of the limited means they 
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1822.) — 
possess to prosecute the important object 
of this Home Mission. Various resolu- 


tions, expressive of the opinions of this 
meeting, were proposed and seconded 
the following..gentlemen: the Rev. 
} cong J. Bass, C. Berry, J. Hetrick, 
J. Blackburn, W. B. Crathern, Kemp, 
§. Morell, Churchill, jun. and J. H. 
Hopkins. The Rev. John Jennings 
concluded the service with prayer. 

On Tuesday evening, the Rev. Alger- 
non Wells, of Coggeshall, preached a 
most appropriate sermon before the as- 
sociated ministers and a numerous audi- 
tory, from Heb. xii. 23. ‘* And ye are 
come—to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect.” Messrs. Sevier, of Ridgewell, and 
Burls, of Maldon, as the junior members 
of the Association, engaged in prayer. 

On Wednesday, July 10th, the Essex 
Auxiliary Missionary Society held its 
Annual Meeting at Colchester, in the 
meeting-house’ of the Rey. J. Savill. 
The Rev. J. Hunt, of Chelmsford, 
— the service by reading and prayer. 

Rey. J. A. James then preached a 
most impressive sermon from Isaiah 
ly. 23. ‘The public business of the So- 

then commenced : W. H. Pattisson, 
of Witham, being called to the 
- the. several resolutions were 
moved, and advocated by the Rev. 
Thomas Morell, J. Thornton, R. Frost, 
J.B. Pearce, A. Wells, J. Savill, J. 
Blackburn, and J. Carter, and S. Daniels 


‘and Joseph Pattisson, Esqrs. The meet- 


ing was also highly gratified by an ad- 
dress from the Rev. Mr. Harvard, late 
Missionary to Ceylon, from the Wes- 
leyan Society. The meeting was nume- 
rous and highly respectable, an excellent 
spirit prevailed throughout, and the col- 
lection amounted. to upwards of £54. 

thing -indicated, that in Essex a 
spirit of zeal and liberality on behalf of 
Missions is rapidly extending. 

On Thursday, July lith, two Mis- 
sionaries were ordained at Bocking, in 
the meeting of the Rev. Thos. Craig. 
This delightful service it was intended to 
perform in the meeting of the Rev. John 
Carter, of Braintree, from whose church 
one of the Missionaries, the Rev. Mr. 
Crow, was sent out; but that spacious 
ose of worship was crowded at an early 

, and numbers were still pressing in ; 

80 that it became necessary to adjourn to 
the still larger House of God in Bocking. 
This determination was no sooner an- 


. Bounced than the whole multitude flocked, 


with eager haste, to Mr. Qraig’s meeting, 
which was almost instantaneously filled. 
The. Rey. J, Savill commenced the ser- 
by reading and prayer. The Rev. 

: Morell, of Wymondley, then preached 

lost appropriate sermon from Luke x. 2. 

r. Mr. Craig then asked the usual 
Questions, which received most delightful 
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and affecting answers—first, from Rev. 


Mr. Crow, of the Rev. J. Car church, 
and afterwards from Rev. Mr. Massie, of 
the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw’s church of Glas- 
gow. The immense audience was most 
deeply affected by this very impressive 
part of the service. The ordination prayer 
was then offered up by the Rev. W. 
Chaplin, accompanied by imposition of 
hands ; after which, our devoted young 
brethren received a solemn charge from 
the Rev. J. A. James, founded on Paul’s 
affecting words. in Acts xx. 24;—an ad- 
dress, which neither the Missionaries, to 
whom it was immediately directed, nor 
indeed any who heard it, will-soon forget. 
The service then closed by the Rev. J. 
Thornton offering up fervent prayer for a 
blessing on the whole. Our young 
brethren, whose scene of future labour 
will be in the East, gave every proof of 
being fully prepared for their arduous 
work. They will go out, followed by the 
affectionate solicitude, highly raised 
hopes, and fervent prayers of multitudes. 
All who were present at théir ordination 
will search every Chronicle for the names 
of Crow and Massie ; and may no tidings 
ever reach. us but of their devoted and 
suecessful labours, throughout the whole 
course of their lives, which we pray God 
may be long, and honourable, and useful. 
A collection at the close of the’ service 
produced upwards of £50. 





Hertfordshire Central Sunday School 
Union,—On Whitmonday, May 27, was 
formed at the Old Independent Chapel, 
Ware, the Hertfordshire Central Sunday 
School Union: on this interesting ocea- 
sion, about 500 children were present,» 
who were addressed in an appropriate 
sermon by the Rev. T. Pinchback, of 
Hoddesdon. After diyine worship, a 
public meeting was -held in the same 
place to form the. Union, when the andi- 
ence was addressed in short, but ener- - 
getic speeches by the Rev. Messrs. 
North, Pavitt, Maslin, Edwards, and _ 
Alcott. The services .were thronged, 
and excited a degree of interest quite 
unusual in these parts. 


Suffolk Association —On the 23d; 24th, 
and 25th of April, 1822, was held at 
Sudbury, the 5th Anniversary of the 
Suffolk Association of Dissenting Mi- 
nisters and Churches. Mr. Blackburn, 
of Finchingfield, presented the zeal of 
the Israelites, in the erection of the 
Tabernacle, as an example to Chris- 
tians, in disseminating the gospel, from 
Exodus, xxxvi. 5, 6,7. Mr. Ward, of 
Stowmarket, in recommending village- 
preaching, exhibited the conduct of the 
Apostles, in teaching and preaching pub- 
licly, and from house to house, From 
Acts, v. 42. Mr. Sloper, of Beccles, 
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the symbolical description of 


flying in the midst of he&ven, 
with the éverlas from Rev. 


ting 
. 6,7; and. Mr. Lowell, of Bristol, 


harvest, from Luke, x.2. Sums to the 
following amount were. forwarded to the 
Treasurers of the several Societies, pa- 
tronised by the Association. 


To the London Missionary 


Society 390 9 10 
To the Hibernian Society. 77 1. 6 
To the Irish Evangelical So- 

ciety 64 
To the Moravian Society 

for Missions 8 
To the Baptist Translations 
To the Jews Society .... 12 0 

Joun Hayter Cox, Secretary to the 
Association, and to the Suffolk 
Society in aid of Missions. 

In the course of the last and of the 
present month, we have received from 
our correspondents in Scotland, a num- 
ber of interesting reports and communi- 
cations relating to the different institu- 
tions for the advancement of the great 
cause. Pi were prevented by press of 
matter from inserting any of them in our 
July Number, and we a now confine 
ourselves to a brief and general notice. 

We have noticed in our Review, the 
sermon preached by the Rev. W. Orme, 
in behalf of the Congregational Union. 
This. most useful Society appropriates its 
funds to the assistance of ministers and 
churches, and to the encouragement of 
an occasional but effective itinerancy in 
destitute districts. It will be recollected 
by our readers that, during the last year, 
Dr. Wardlaw and other gentlemen visited 
England, antl we are happy to find that 
they obtained, ‘in the whole, upwards of 
£1000. The report is extremely inte- 


a. ‘da. 


resting. 

We have also been furnished with the 
Fifth Report of ‘“ The Sabbath School 
Union for Scotland,” embracing a con- 
siderable variety of important informa- 
tion, and giving as the sum total of the 
schools and children under its patronage, 
916 schools—55,864 scholars. 

The -Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Managers of the Nile Street and George 
Street Chapels’ Sabbath School Society, 
Glasgow, details a series of active and 
suecessful exertions in that excellent 


work. 

The Glasgow ‘‘ Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews,” extracts 
its statements from the Report of the 


Association. 
** A short nasrative of the Glasgow 
Missionary Society,” states the fact that 


[Avcosr, 
two Missionaries are on their way to 
Southern Africa. 

The ‘* Youth’s Auxilissy 
Society,” in the same place, has raised 
in the seven years of its existence, 
£1336. 17s. 3d. 

The Edinburgh Religious Tract ‘So- 
ciety.is in active operation. 

A ‘ Seaman’s Friend Society” was 
formed in Glasgow, 13th May, 1822; 
the Lord Provost in the chair. 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Th 
Academy at Glasgow, under the care of 
Mr. Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw, gives a 
cheering account of that excellent Insti- 
tution. Sixteen students are resident, 
and enjoying, in addition to the instrue- 
tions of their highly qualified pr - 

advantages of the University Lecture 
‘¢ In the Academy itself, the conan 
exercises have been regularly attended 
to, of hearing the lectures of the tutors, 
speaking from portions of Scripture, 
preparing and submitting to observation 
skeletons of sermons, learning Hebrew 
under the senior tutor, reading the Serip- 
tures in the original | » and in 
the Septuagint and Vulgate Versioiis, as 
well as during summer, portions of ‘he 

Greek and Latin Classics. And whilst 
thus engaged in the Academy, all -have 
been pursuing the different de 
of literary and philosophical study, at 

the University, or, in a preparatory way, 

under private teachers. At present, three 
have entered the Natural, and three the 

Moral Philosophy class; two the Logic 

and Senior Greek; and five the Greek 

and Latin, in different stages of progress. 
are at the same time engaged 
with Mathematics and Elocution.” 

We are gratified in being able to state, 
that an itinerancy has been established in 
the Isle of Man under the patronage of a 
** Congregational Itinerant Society.” 
Its first meeting was held in Athol Street 
Chapel, Douglas, Isle of Man, on the 
27th May, 1822. 


Juvenile Praying Societies—It is plea- 
sant to understand from Scotland, that, 
in several places, young people associate 
together for the purpose of prayer, praise, 
and christian conference ; this is the case, 
both in the Lowlands and Highlands, 
Several of these are boys, who have been 
at Sabbath evening schools. 


The Synod of G and Ayr met at 
Glasgow on the 10th of April; Mr. 
Burns, of Kilsyth, Moderator. 

An overture was laid before the d 
relative to the Honourable G. Canning’s 
Bill to enable Catholic Peers te sit in the’ 
House of Lords, sok hops a 
Synod would petition agai: 

The Rev. John Muis, ot. % James's 
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motion; it was opposed by Dr. M‘Par- 
lane, supported by Mr. Lapslie, Mr. 
eos, i Begg, Mr. Fleming, 

, Mr. McArthur, ‘Dr. Hodg- 
‘Lean, and agreed to 


r matter Was a petition 

arish of Neilston, for more 
modation. 
by -Mr. “Fleming, of 

the want of church room 


The subject 


en at Glasgow. — On 

17th of March, public wor- 

board the American 

ig Morning Star, at the Broomiclaw 

at half-past seven o’clock in 

soning, and at five o’clock in the 

On Sabbath the 24th, worship 

at the same place and hours ; 

since that vessel left the harbour, 

iis ane exercises have been continued in 

School, York Street, a large 

~ acpedrngoorin the Quay. Itis hoped 

more permanent plaee of worship 

‘it be fitted up soon, and the friends of 

the measure look with confidence to the 

well: known: liberality of the Glasgow 

for funds to enable them to fit up 

afisiting chapel at that port. ‘The num- 

ber of seamen are supposed to be from 
90 t0 500, many of them strangers. 


In Ireland a number of meetings, va- 
sying in their importance, have recently 
taken place. The Anniversary of the 
Trish Sunday School Society, as far as we 


individuals came forward 
to express their cordial approbation of 
the objects of the Institution. «‘ The 
number of schools which the Society has 


assisted, amounts to 1558, containing | 


bese scholars, being an increase, dur- 
the past year, of 205 schools and 
scholars. The income of the 


Scotland. bequest of £840. 

was left to the Society by Sir Gilbert 

» and another of £200. by Mrs. 

. The Society has also re- 

ceived a liberal donation of 10,000 Testa- 

“from the British and Foreign 

: Sgciety. They have issued during 

same ated 1022 Bibles, 17,574 
map 47 ,842 Spelling-books, a 

Of Alphabets, &c.—During the 

Yew, the total expenditure has been 


Bhar ine 7 17s. 74.” 
Meeting was held April 17th, at 


— Room of the Dublin Insti- 
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The Irish Religious Book and Tract So- 
ciety held its Annual Meeting in Dublin, 
on the 15th of April,.and was most nu- 
merously attended. The Right Hon. 
Viscount pe a= The yo on 
of the proceedings of the Society, 
the past year, was read by the Rev. He 
Mooré, from which we learn, that the 
sales of the Depositary, in that period, 
amounted to £3,298 books, and 338,949 
tracts; and that 26,897 tracts had been 

tuitously to gaols, hospitals, . 
&e. page om a total of 365 846 : that the 
receipts of the Society have amount- 
ed to £3,943. and its expenditire to 
£3,807. 19s. 3d. A considerable num- 
ber of tracts have been published, 


The Annual Meeting of the Hibernian 
Bible Society was held at the Rotunda, 
Dublin, on Thursday the 18th of April ; 
the Archbishop of Tuam in the chair ; 
and was very numerously and respectably 
attended. His Grace opened the busi- 
ness, and the Report was read by the 
Rev. Mr: Carlile, and stated, as usual, 
the progress of the Society, which ex- 
ceeded the precedent of all former years. 
Avoiding fractioris, the reeeipts were 
£5679. bemg £1745. more than the pre- 
ceding year! and the expenditure £5573. 
The issues were 8701 Bibles, and. 11,964 
Testaments. Sinee the formation of the 
Society, the amount of: both has’ been 
295,695. 


The Hibernian Church Missionary Society 
held its Anniversary on the [9th of 
April; the Archbishop of Tuam. in the 
chair. The receipts. of the last year 
were £2579. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


The Rev, James Bakewell Wildbore,— 
The death of this aged and. venerable 
servant of Jesus Christ took place at the 
house of his son, the Rey. Timothy Wild- 
bore, at Penryn, Cornwall, an the 14th 
of March, 1822, in his 20th’ year; having 
been more than half acentury a laborious 
and an eminently useful minister of the 
pris Thirty-six years of that period 

were spent with the Independent church 
at Falmouth ; and thirty in the relation- 
of pastor, which he held with high re- 
spect, usefulness, and comfort, till the 
first Sabbath in April, 1817, whenthtrough 
declining health and the infirmities of 


age, he resigned his charge. 


June 22d, 1822, died, after a severe 
and protracted illness, in the 74th year 
of his age, the Rev. John Green, for pacdin Of 
years the humble and respected pastor 
the church and congregation meeting at 
the Independent Chapel, St. Mary’s Gate, 
Nottibgham. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


The Remains of the late Alex. Leith 
Ross, A. M. of Aberdeen, with a Memoir of 
his Life, in one velame. 

The Life and Times of Daniel Defoe, with 
an Accoant of bis Writings, and Anecdotes of 
several of hisContemporaries. By W.Wilson. 

The Rev. James Joyce will soon publish, 
in an octavo volume, a Treatise on Love to 
God, considered as the perfection _of Chris- 
tian Morals. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, in 
1821, by Capt. Manby, in 1 vol. 4to. 

Mr. P. W. Watson, of Hall, is collecting 
materials for a Dendrologia Britannica, 
(Trees and Shrubs that will live in the open 
air of Britain,) to be published in 8vo. with 
coloured plates. 

Travels into the Arkansa Territory, with 
Observations on the Manners of the Abori- 
gines; with a Map and other Engravings. 
By T. Nuttall. 

Mr. G. Mantel! is preparing a Degcrip- 
tion of the Strata and Organic Remains of 
Tilgate Forest, &c. 

A Sermon, preached. before the. Northern 
Baptist Education Society at Bradford. By 
Rev. B.. Godwin. : 

Sermons on important points of Faith and 
Duty. By Rev. R. P. Buddieom, M. A. 
in 2 vols. 12mo. 


LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


"WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


The Necessity of Divine Inflnence for the 
farther extension of the Gospel at Home 
aud Abroad ; a Sermon preached before the 
Ministers and Churches of the Hampshire 
Association, April 26, 1822, and published 
at their reqnest. By Jolin Bristow, Wilton, 

The Works of the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, K. B, from Originals in 
possession of bis Grandson, the Right Hon, 
the Earl of Essex; with Notes, by Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford. In three vols, 
£1. 115. 6d. 

Twenty Remedies against. the Fear of 
Death. By the Rev. J. Wilkinson, of Saf 
fron Walden. New edition. 18mo. 6d, 

The Practical Works of Rev. R. Baxter, 
edited by T. Cloutt, A.M. 8r0. vols. 2, 3,4, 
12s. each. 

Lectures on some important Doctrines of 
the Gospel. By T. Rafiles, LL.D. 12ma, 
7s. } 

A Speech delivered before the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, exple 
natory of the measures which have been 
successfally parsued in St. John’s Parish, 
Glasgow, for the extinction of its compul- 
sory Pauperism. 
2s. 6d. 

A Second Edition of the Life of the Rev, 
Thos. Scott, by the Rev. J. Scott. 8vo. 14s, 





EEE 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have been received this ‘mosth from Rev. Messrs. J. Biackburne— 


Thornton-- Davies—- Ryley. 


Also from A. Allan--Amicus Rusticus— Mrs. Scott —Philodemus -—J. Burn-—H.S.—J.E.R, 


We have to apologize for two or three important errors in our last Number, whieh 
from the temporary absence of a gentleman who obliges us by the inspection of our proofs, 


were suffered to remain. 


Page 362, For Trial read Uriel. 


366, col. 2, for disappears read disappear. 
379, col. 1, for the native urns of departed mind, read the votive urns, &e, 
. 392, in our notice of the distresses in Ireland, for our correspondent, read one 


correspondent. 


SELESTTipeEsir 


By T. Chalmers, D. D, 


It is the great object ef our publication to maintain the principles enforced by Amsuodes, 
but we feel a little hesitation about inserting the direct recommendation of his letter. Mi- 
nisters will, in such cases, be the best judges, aud we are not inclined to interfere. 

W. W. of Manchester shall either have a. decisive answer next month, or a private 
commanication inthe mean time. Boe J 

It is with much regret that we decline inserting the communication of Philodemus. He 
miglit have seen by our qualifying note that we adopted bis first with relactance ; and be 
will be aware of the inexpediency of opening our pages to interminable discussion, espe 
cially on a question of considerable delicacy. We come to this determination anwillingly, 
for his paper is ably written ; and if he will occasionally favour us with an essay on more 
general salijects, we have no doubt that we shall find him a valuable correspondent. ~ 


We do not see the “numerons faults’ of the paper of Amicus B, It is brief and ad 
rem-—two rare and excellent qualities. The preceding paragraph will explain the reason 
of .ifs non-insertion. - : . 

We hope to procure for our friend J.T. the intelligence of which he stands im 
need, Weare applied, we hope successfully, to more than.one excellent source. 


Miles in our next. z 
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